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CHAPTER  I. 


When  Captain  Cravenfield  announced  to  his 
family  that  he  expected  a  visit  from  his 
friend  Moreton,  there  was  quite  a  commo- 
tion in  the  house  at  Foxhoe. 

"  Why,  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  "  how- 
have  you  accomplished  it  ?  I  thought  Mr. 
Moreton  never  went  where  he  was  likely  to 
encounter  ladies  ! ' ' 

"Nor  does  he  generally,  mother;  but  you 
will  like  him  very  much  when  you  know  him  ; 
he  is  rather  stiff  and  formal  in  manner  at  first. 
If  the  girls  talk  to  him  all  at  once,  I  am  sure 
it  will  frighten  him  out  of  the  house." 
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"Well,  I  am  very  glad  that  he  is  coming, 
and  Frank,  you  must  tell  me  exactly  what  he 
likes  for  dinner,  and  how  to  arrange  his  room." 

Now  poor  Mrs.  Gravenfield  was  not  at  all 
a  designing  mother,  still,  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  with  five 
daughters,  she  should  have  hopes  and  wishes 
for  them,  and  this  event  made  her  hopeful  for 
Bella  her  eldest,  who  was  the  beauty  of  the 
family,  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  county 
balls,  the  best  dressed,  the  best  dancer,  in 
short  "  the  rage  of  the  room;"  no  wonder  that 
Miss  Bella  knew  it  herself,  and  had  conse- 
quently made  up  her  mind  to  marry  well.  She 
had  numerous  admirers,  but  she  would  only 
just  countenance  younger  sons,  allowing  them 
perhaps  to  present  her  with  a  flower,  or  pick 
up  her  fan,  while  on  eldest  sons  and  future 
heirs,  a  higher  mark  of  favour  would  be 
bestowed. 

No  wonder  that  the  coming  of  the  rich  heir 
to  the  Kemberton  estates   and  title  should 
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create  some  fluttering  hopes,  some  secret 
thoughts  and  wishes  among  the  ladies  of 
Foxhoe. 

"When  do  you  expect  your  friend  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Oravenfield  to  her  son. 

"  On  Thursday  next  he  said  he  would  be 
here." 

"  Pray,  Frank,  does  he  sing  ?  " 

"  Sing  ! "  shouted  Captain  Oravenfield,  and 
he  burst  out  laughing,  "  the  idea  of  Moreton 
singing ! " 

"  Does  he  draw  ?  "  asked  another  sister. 

"  No,  at  least  I  really  don't  know." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?  "  asked  a  third. 

"  Nothing  at  all  to  suit  you  girls ;  now 
don't  think  that  you  are  going  to  have  much 
of  his  company." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Bella,  looking  at  her- 
self in  the  glass,  and  arranging  a  long  curl 
on  her  beautiful  neck.  "  I  really  think,  Frank, 
you  ought  to  leave  him  with  us  as  much  as 
you  can." 
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"  I  dare  say,"  observed  Mrs.  Cravenfield, 
"that  after  just  the  first  he  will  feel  quite  at 
home,  and  like  being  with  you  girls." 

"  Yes,  if  Frank  will  let  him,"  said  Miss 
Bella.  "  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  make  him 
quite  a  lady's  man,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
smile  of  satisfaction  at  the  power  which 
beauty  gave  ;  and  certainly  Bella  Cravenfield 
was  very  beautiful.  Every  feature  was  good 
and  perfect ;  there  was  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
pression or  animation  wanted,  if  any  fault 
could  be  found. 

"Don't  you  think,  Frank,"  she  said,  "it 
would  be  better  if  Lucy,  Carry,  and  Mary, 
were  not  to  appear  the  first  evening.  Mr. 
Moreton  will  think  there  is  no  end  of  the 
Miss  Cravenfields,  if  he  sees  all  five  of  us,  with 
mamma  too,  drawn  up  before  him  ?  " 

Frank  Cravenfield  laughed  heartily. 

"  Capital !  What  a  predicament  for  More- 
ton  to  be  in.  A  man  who  never  sees  a  lady, 
never  is  one  admitted  into  his  uncle's  house, 
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Las  no  lady  friends,  to  find  himself  all  at  once 
in  the  society  of  six  ladies  !  Why,  he'll  be 
like  that  prince  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  who 
found  himself  one  day  alone,  in  the  centre  of 
a  ring  of  forty-one  ladies."  The  idea  amused 
Captain  Cravenfield  exceedingly. 

Mr.  Moreton  did  arrive  on  the  day  he 
named,  and  was  introduced,  in  due  form,  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  two  elder 
daughters.  Captain  Cravenfield  took  care  to 
help  his  friend  out  at  dinner,  by  keeping  up 
a  good  chatter.  When  the  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  the  ladies 
noticed  that  Mr.  Moreton  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  at  home,  or  at  his  ease,  for  their 
satisfaction. 

Now  Mr.  Moreton  was  too  well-bred  ever 
to  be  in  the  least  awkward,  at  the  same  time 
his  formal  politeness  provoked  Miss  Bella ; 
he  would  open  the  door,  place  a  chair,  ring 
the  bell,  and  be  ready  with  all  those  little 
attentions  due  to  a  lady,  but  he  did  not  appear 
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to  understand,  the  thousand  little  acts  of 
fascination  which,  from  time  to  time,  Miss 
Bella  practised  upon  him,  or  if  he  did,  he  was 
as  hard  to  move  as  a  stone.  He  was  the  first 
hard-hearted  man  she  had  ever  met  with,  and 
she  began  to  be  in  despair.  In  vain  she  let 
her  fan  fall,  he  picked  it  up  once,  but,  dull, 
insensible  man  !  he  put  it  on  the  table  ! 

Now  she  had  a  plan  for  to-morrow,  which 
would  at  all  events  bring  him  to  her  side. 

"  Mr.  Moreton,  do  you  ride  ?  " 

"  Why,  Bella,"  said  her  brother,  "  how 
can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Moreton  lives 
on  horseback,  very  nearly." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  how  delightful  a  canter 
over  our  hill  would  be ;  why  can't  we  go  ? 
I  do  so  enjoy  riding,"  and  she  rode  well,  too, 
and  looked  so  handsome  in  her  hat  and  habit, 
it  really  was  a  bright  stroke. 

"  Don't  you  ride  ? "  said  Mr.  Moreton, 
turning  to  Miss  Lily,  who  on  being  noticed 
at  all  and  so  unexpectedly,  turned,  face,  neck 
and  arms,  "  red  all  over  ! " 
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The  following  day  was  then  fixed  for  a 
riding  expedition,  should  it  prove  fine. 

"Won't  you  take  that  easy  chair  by  the 
piano  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Cravenfield,  who,  being  a 
comfortable  old  lady  herself,  was  quite  con- 
cerned at  her  guest's  not  looking  more  at 
home. 

"  Thank  you,  I  prefer  this." 

"  Are  you  musical,  Mr.  Moreton  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Bella,  who  had  prepared  all  her  best 
songs. 

"  Not  practically." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  brother,  "  he  is  very  fond 
of  music.  The  first  thing  he  does,  when  he 
gets  abroad,  is  to  rush  off  to  the  opera." 

uIam  sure  to  hear  good  music  and  sing- 
ing there,"  said  Mr.  Moreton. 

"  Then  you  don't  like  amateur  perform- 
ances ?  "  asked  Miss  Bella. 

"  I  seldom  or  ever  hear  any." 

Again  he  was  dull,  insensible  man !  he  ought 
to  have  known  better,  and  have  gone  to  the 
piano,  played  with  the  music,  and  asked  her 
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to  sing,  but  no,  there  he  sat,  looking  over  a 
book  of  prints. 

At  last  Mrs.  Cravenfield  was  obliged  to 
say— 

"  Bella,  my  dear,  won't  you  sing  some- 
thing.    Do  sing  '  The  Dream.'  " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  in  rather  a  pettish  tone. 
"  Mr.  Moreton  does  not  like  amateur  singing." 

He  got  up  instantly,  and  going  a  step  nearer 
to  the  piano,  said — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  did  1  ?  No,  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake — I  did  not  say  so.  I  shall 
hope  to  hear  the  song  which  Mrs.  Cravenfield 
has  asked  for." 

He  did  hear  it,  and  liked  it,  but  would  have 
liked  it  much  better  if  the  young  lady  had 
sung  it  with  less  affectation. 

The  next  morning  was  fine,  and  the  horses 
were  ordered  for  the  proposed  expedition,  at 
twelve  o'clock.  At  breakfast,  however,  the 
letters  arrived,  and,  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Moreton 
read  his,  than  he  said — 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  so  abruptly,  Mrs. 
Cravenfield,  but  this  letter  calls  me  away." 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  of  Sir  Edward," 
said  his  friend. 

"  No.  It  is  business  which  I  cannot  put 
off." 

"  We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  you  so  soon," 
said  Mrs.  Cravenfield,  "  but  you  must  come 
again." 

Poor  Bella  !  when  she  thought  of  her  ride, 
and  all  things  she  had  got  up  to  say  to  her 
companion,  she  looked  sadly  disappointed,  and 
could  scarcely  eat  any  breakfast. 

Mr.  Moreton  said  he  hoped  that  his  sudden 
departure  would  not  interfere  with  the  ride, 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  very  enjoyable 
on  so  bright  a  day.  It  was  the  longest  speech 
he  had  made  to  the  ladies  since  he  entered 
the  house,  and  now  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  talk  more,  they  said  it  was  very  tantalising 
that  he  should  be  called  away  ! 

"  When  shall  we  make  our  fishing  expedi- 
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tion  to  North  Wales  ? "  asked  Captain 
Cravenfield,  as  he  was  walking  down  the 
avenue  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  who  was  on 
horseback. 

"  Whenever  you  like — shall  we  say  the  8th 
of  next  month  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  so  let  it  be." 

"  Now  good-bye,  Cravenfield,"  and  Philip 
Moreton  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"Well,"  said  Bella  Cravenfield  to  her 
brother,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  friend, 
"  I  think  Mr.  Moreton  is  a  most  disagreeable 
man,  so  dreadfully  dull  and  reserved,  I  should 
not  say  there  was  much  in  him." 

"  I  don't  know  a  pleasanter  man,"  returned 
Captain  Cravenfield,  "  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
information;  why,  he  has  been  everywhere,, 
travelled  immensely." 

"  Then  his  formal  manners,"  said  Miss 
Bella. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  he  is  everything  that  is; 
polite." 
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"  Polite,  yes ;  his  attentions  are  all  by  rule, 
he  does  not  see,  like  other  young  men,  when 
one  means  a  thing  to  be  taken  in  a  different 
way ;  he  is  all  matter-of-fact,"  said  the  dis- 
appointed beauty. 

"  Well,"  put  in  her  youngest  sister  Mary, 
"I  am  sure  he  is  good-natured  ;  he  told  me 
one  or  two  anecdotes  abont  animals  and  birds, 
and  he  said,  if  mamma  would  let  me  keep  it, 
the  next  time  he  went  abroad — I  forget  where 
— he  would  bring  me  a  little  dog.  I  like 
him,"  added  the  little  girl,  "  very  much." 

"  Your  opinion,  Miss  Mary,  was  not  asked. 
Children  like  you  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,"  said  the  dignified  elder  sister. 

"  Come  Bella,  don't  be  cross,"  said  her 
brother.  "  I  assure  you  in  this  case  Mary  and 
I  quite  agree." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do ;  people  always  speak 
up  for  their  friends." 

"  Well,  look !  here  is  a  friend  of  yours 
coming  up  the  road." 
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"  Who  is  lie  ?  "  said  the  young  ladies,  who 
liad  rushed  to  the  window. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Charles  Beantley,"  said  one. 

Now  as  he  happened  to  be  one  of  Miss 
Bella's  particular  admirers,  one  of  those 
young  men  whose  zeal  for  her  admiration  she 
liked  to  encourage,  her  good  temper  returned 
at  once.  And  after  some  time  passed  in 
laughing  and  chatting  together,  the  little  re- 
buked child  Mary  whispered  to  one  of  her 
sisters — 

"  Bella  has  put  on  her  company  manners 
again !  " 

The  letter  which  had  called  Mr.  Moreton 
so  suddenly  away  was  from  the  governor  of 
the  gaol,  telling  him  the  prisoner  Perkins  was 
to  be  removed,  and  if  he  wished  to  see  him 
again,  he  had  better  lose  no  time  about  it. 

He  found  the  prisoner  reading ;  a  great 
change  had  come  over  him — natural  affection 
for  his  mother  and  child,  the  fear  of  their 
suffering  on  account  of  him,  preyed  on  his 
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mind.  When  Philip  Moreton  entered  his  cell, 
the  man  was  so  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and 
gratitude,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

"  Pray,  Perkins,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  "  bo 
firm,  you  will  have  every  sort  of  temptation 
to  try  you,  but  remember  my  advice  to  you, 
<  stand  firm.'  " 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  wish  to  pour  out 
his  heart  to  Philip  Moreton,  who  listened 
while  he  told  his  story. 

"My  father  and  mother,  sir,  were  careful 
and  industrious  people,  they  only  had  me  and 
my  sister.  I  was  always  a  hot-tempered 
fellow  ;  once,  when  I  was  at  school,  I  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  school-fellow,  and  we  fought. 
The  master,  he  took  the  boy's  part  against 
me,  and  got  me  a  good  flogging.  I  hated 
him  ever  after,  and  whatever  I  could  get  of 
his,  I  used  to  dig  a  hole  and  bury.  Well  sir, 
one  day  he  gave  me  the  cane,  and  for  only  a 
small  matter,  so  I  gave  it  to  him  back  in  a 
"black  eye.     I  was  punished  severely,  and  then 
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I  ran  away,  and  got  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  America,  but  I  was  so  dreadfully  ill,  I  did 
not  like  the  sea,  sir,  and  as  the  ship  put  in  at 
Liverpool,  I  got  away  and  walked,  begging 
as  I  went  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  all  the  way 
till  I  reached  father's  village.  I  had  scarcely 
any  clothes  on,  no  shoes  nor  hat,  so  I  waited 
about  under  the  hedges  until  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  then  I  found  my  way  to  our  own 
cottage.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  poor  mother, 
she  instantly  knew  me  ;  I  almost  fancy  I  feel 
her  arms  round  me  now ;  'twas  such  a  tug  of 
joy  to  find  I  was  alive,  for  she  had  feared 
that  I  was  drowned  at  sea,  or  had  made  away 
with  myself.  Father,  when  he  saw  me,  he 
talked  to  me,  and  said  what  is  true  enough, 
sir,  '  I  tell  you  what,  James,  your  hot  temper 
will  some  day  bring  you  into  greater  trouble 
than  this,'  pointing  to  my  naked  feet  and 
ragged  clothes.  After  that  I  went  on  better 
at  home,  and  mother  tried  to  keep  peace 
between  me  and  father.     I  was  lucky  enough 
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to  get  under  Squire  Thorpe's  bailiff;  he  was 
very  kind  to  me,  and  I  did  not  care  what  I 
did  for  him ;  he  taught  me  many  things,  for 
he  was  a  scholar,  and  then  he  would  take  me 
out  and  let  me  shoot  with  his  gun.  I  was 
under  this  good  man  for  three  years  or  more, 
and  here  I  took  to  like  Mary  Baker,  his 
housekeeper's  daughter ;  but  she  was  afraid, 
she  told  me,  of  my  temper.  She  said  she 
often  saw  me  hasty  when  there  was  no  occa- 
sion. I  asked  her  to  give  me  any  time  to 
mend  it,  but  not  to  give  me  up.  Well,  sir, 
she  did,  and  for  more  than  a  year  I  had  the 
hardest  work  I  ever  had  in  my  life  with  my- 
self. Often  and  often  have  I  nearly  bit  my 
tongue  through  when  tempted  to  give  way, 
and  then  the  thought  of  Mary  came  to  help 
me,"  and  here  using  that  name  which  he  had 
so  long  disused,  overpowered  him  for  a 
moment.  "  After  waiting  some  time  we  were 
married ;  I  took  a  cottage  near  the  Squire ; 
for  I  had  got  a  higher  situation  under  the 
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steward.  We  were  so  happy,  and  I  don't 
believe,  sir,  in  the  two  years  we  lived  together, 
I  ever  gave  her  a  cross  word ;  she  made  me 
as  good  as  herself,  nearly ;  I  went  with  her 
to  church  as  regular  as  Sunday  came,  and  a 
look  from  Mary  put  me  to  rights  if  ever  I  felt 
my  temper  rising.  Our  baby  was  born, 
and — "  here  the  poor  man  was  again  over- 
come, and  sobbed  out,  "  Mary  died  !  " 

He  had  told  his  story  so  simply  that  Mr. 
Moreton  could  not  help  feeling  touched ;  he 
guessed  the  rest,  but  presently  the  prisoner 
went  on — 

"  Sir,  I  did  not  take  this  trial  as  I  ought. 
I  could  not  stay  in  that  place ;  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  my  child,  so  I  went  away  and  got 
into  another  situation ;  here  I  fell  in  with 
bad  companions,  and  though  I  tried  to  think 
of  Mary,  I  could  not ;  so  I  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  now  sir,  you  know  the  rest." 

"Well,  Perkins,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  rising 
to  go,  "  as  to  your  mother  and  child,  I  will 
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take  care  that  they  shall  not  want.  I  will 
go  myself  to  find  them  ont." 

The  poor  fellow,  seeing  him  about  to  leave, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  seizing  his 
hand,  said — 

"  I'll  go  through  fire  and  water,  aye  the 
fiery  temptation  of  sin,  but,  sir,  I  will  come 
out  a  clean  man,  to  earn  your  good  will,  to 
prove  to  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  an  ungrateful 
wretch.  You  have  worked  on  me,  my  flinty 
heart  gave  way  at  last.  God  be  praised  ; 
your  words  of  home,  father,  mother,  and 
child  did  it,"  and  then  again  seizing  his  hand, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  your  words  shall  never 
leave  my  heart — '  Pray  be  firm  to  the  end  ! '  " 

"  That's  right,  Perkins,"  said  Mr.  Moreton, 
"  and  I  believe  you.  You  will  be  sorely  tried, 
but  stand  firm  ;  read  your  Bible  at  s.uch  times 
as  it  is  possible ;  and  remember,  if,  when 
your  time  is  up,  you  bring  me  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  report  of  your  conduct  during* 
the  whole  time,  from  your  chaplain  and  from 
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the  governor  of  the  prison,  I  will  reinstate 
you  in  your  former  position  in  the  world 
again." 

He  just  heard  "I  will,"  before  the  door 
closed  between  him  and  the  prisoner  Perkins. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


We  left  Jane  Godfrey  asleep,  even  the  little 
canary  bird  in  the  drawing-room  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  light,  lest  in  his  ignorance 
of  his  mistress's  state,  he  should,  as  usual, 
sing  his  morning  welcome  to  the  sun.  Still- 
ness reigned  throughout  that  little  cottage ; 
in  the  kitchen  window  sat  a  woman  from  the 
village,  knitting,  and  ready  to  answer  at  a 
moment's  call. 

Upstairs  in  the  dark  and  silence  of  the  sick 
room,  sat  the  faithful  nurse,  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe ;  and  suffering  weariness,  stiffness, 
and  exhaustion,  rather  than  risk  by  the 
slightest  movement,  awaking  that  prostrate 
deathlike  form  on  which  her  eyes  were  fixed. 
What  were  her  thoughts  ?  not  of  herself,  not 
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that  she  was  earning  her  reward  ;  but  in  her 
own,  simple  way,  she  was  pouring  out  her 
heart  in  prayer  for  those  whom  she  loved. 
"0,  God,  bless  this  sleep,  and  spare  my  dear 
lady,  and  have  mercy  on  Miss  Laura."  Then 
she  would  try  to  remember  all  the  hymns  and 
texts  she  had  learnt  in  childhood,  repeating 
them  to  herself  every  now  and  then.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  at  length  Miss  Godfrey 
seemed  to  breathe  more  heavily,  and  then  to 
sigh,  and  after  a  little  time  she  opened  her 
eyes,  fixing  them  on  Tims ;  she  was  too  weak 
to  speak,  but  she  knew  her,  and  Tims  fancied 
she  almost  smiled,  she  was  sure  it  was  a  look 
of  recognition.  Tims  made  a  little  sound  on 
the  floor,  and  the  labourer's  wife  came  to 
the  door  with  nourishment  for  the  patient. 

When  Laura  came  down  to  breakfast,  that 
morning,  she  found  the  Rector  in  the  room 
reading  his  newspaper ;  she  went  up  to  him 
and  said — 

"  Good    morning,    Mr.    Hartleigh,    I    am 
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afraid  I  have  kept  you  waiting  for  your 
breakfast." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  have  only  just  come  down; 
we  are  not  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Hartleigh." 

"I  hope  she  is  having  some  rest,"  said  Laura. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Rector,  "  but  you  don't 
look  as  if  you  had  had  any  !  Come,  a  little 
fresh  air  will  do  you  good ;  drive  over  with 
me  to  Oakford  this  morning." 

Now  Laura  would  much  rather  have  said 
"  no,"  but  she  knew  the  Eector  always  liked 
to  have  a  companion  in  his  drives,  whenever 
he  could,  so  she  said — 

"  Yes,  I  will.  Do  you  go  directly  after 
breakfast?" 

"  I  have  one  or  two  letters  to  write  first ; 
and  then  I  shall  start,"  replied  the  Rector. 

How  eagerly  Laura  watched  the  butler, 
every  time  he  came  into  the  room,  hoping  he 
would  bring  her  some  tidings  from  the 
Cottage.  As  she  was  waiting,  the  Rector 
came  in,  saying — 
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"  My  dear,  your  sister  is  still  in  a  sound 
sleep ;  she  will,  no  doubt  get  better  now. 
But  come,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door.,, 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Oakford,  a  small  hamlet  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Longworth.  The  air  was  fresh ; 
the  morning  dew,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  made 
everything  look  bright  and  beautiful;  the 
hopefulness  in  Laura's  heart,  and  the  cheerful 
conversation  of  the  Rector,  all  contributed  to 
make  her  feel  happier  than  she  had  been  for 
many  days. 

They  stopped  before  a  small  cottage,  and 
Mr.  Hartleigh  told  Laura  to  come  in  with  him. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  woman,  with  a 
little  child  in  her  arms. 

"  How  is  your  husband,  Susan  ?  Can  I  go 
up  and  see  him  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  fear  he  is  too  far  gone  to  know  you, 
sir ;  ever  since  you  were  here  last,  he  has  been 
getting  weaker  and  weaker." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  your  son  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hartleigh. 
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"  No,  sir,  nothing ;  and  the  money  has  not 
been  paid  for  three  weeks.  1  can  never  make 
out,  sir,  why  he  don't  write,  I  fear  his  hot 
temper  has  been  getting  him  into  trouble 
again." 

"Is  that  his  child?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  had  the  care  of  him  ever 
since  his  mother  died." 

"  How  old  is  the  little  boy  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

"  Why,  miss,  he  must  be  going  on  to  three 
years  now." 

"Well,  good-by,  Susan,"  said  the  Rector, 
"  I  will  call  again  soon,  but  I  hope  you  are 
prepared  for  your  husband's  death.  I  fear 
that  he  cannot  last  long." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  try,"  she  said,  wiping 
away  a  tear,  "  and  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  I 
shall  ever  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to 
John.     He  is  so  happy,  so  different." 

"  Poor  woman  !  I  am  afraid  she  is  in  great 
trouble,"  said  Laura  to  Mr.  Hartleigh,  as 
they  left  the  cottage. 

"  Yes,  her  son  has  not  of  late  paid  her  for 
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taking  charge  of  his  child;  she  appears  to 
fear  that  some  misfortune  has  happened  to 
him." 

"  And  then  her  poor  husband  dying.  I  am 
so  sorry  for  her,"  said  Laura,  and  she  thought 
how  much  she  had  to  be  thankful  for  in  the 
hope  which  had  been  given  her  of  her  sister's 
recovery. 

On  arriving  at  the  Rectory,  Mrs.  Hartleigh 
met  them  at  the  door ;  she  kissed  Laura, 
saying— 

"  My  dear,  your  sister  is  conscious.  She 
awoke  about  two  hours  ago  :  she  has  not 
spoken,  indeed  she  is  too  weak  to  do  that, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  knew  me  and 
Mrs.  Tims.  I  waited,  Laura,  to  tell  you  this, 
for  now  I  am  going  to  take  Tims'  place,  in 
order  to  give  her  some  rest." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Hartleigh,  you  have  made  me 
so  happy.  You  really  think  dear  Jane  will 
now  get  better  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  in  time  ;  but  you  must  not 
begin  to  feel  impatient  yet." 
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"  Oh,  no  !  "  exclaimed  Laura,  eagerly,  "  I 
don't  expect  to  see  her  for  along  time,  only,' ' 
she  said,  timidly,  "  I  wanted  to  know  what 
you  really  thought  about  her." 

"  There  is  great  hope  now  ;  but  Dr.  Prior 
says  that  more  care  is  required  when  the 
patient  turns  the  corner,  if  possible,  than 
before ;  but  now,  my  dear,  I  must  leave  you ; 
that  faithful  Tims  needs  rest." 

"  Dear  Tims  !  "  said  Laura.  "  I  am  sure 
she  must,"  and  she  hastened  to  her  room 
where  she  took  the  "  Christian  Year "  and 
read  and  thought,  until  the  bell  rang  for 
luncheon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Me.  Baetholomew  Shuffles  sat  perched  on 
a  high  stool  before  his  desk,  so  absorbed  in 
business,  reading  over  papers  before  him, 
that  even  the  word  "  dinner,"  for  a  wonder, 
did  not  rouse  him. 

"  Capital  fellow  you  are,  Drum,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  folded  up  a  paper,  "  you  deserve 
a  bit  of  '  the  advantage ; '  this  document  is 
first  rate,  proof  sufficient  for  any  man  !  I 
must  get  Ju  up  to  her  pedigree,  ha!  ha!" 
laughed  Mr.  Shuffles. 

Now  Drum,  or  more  correctly  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  had  been  as  good  as  his  word  in  help- 
ing his  friend.  He  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  masters  absence  into  the  country,  "  to 
dip  into  that  box  which  was  the  canopy  over 
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his  head,"  containing  the  Roydenhurst  papers. 
He  quieted  his  conscience  by  thinking  that  as 
"  old  Catchall  had  over  and  over  again 
promised  to  do  something  for  him,  and  had 
hinted  taking  him  one  day  into  partnership, 
that  he  was  only  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  deposits  in  this  case  beforehand," 
so  he  proceeded  in  his  examination,  making 
notes  here  and  there,  and  casting  aside  papers 
of  no  use ;  but  what  was  the  discovery  that 
all  at  once  so  riveted  his  attention,  and  made 
his  eyes  expand  to  an  unusual  size  ? 

"  Halloa!"  he  exclaimed,  aloud.  "What 
have  I  got  here  ?  By  Jove  !  if  I  haven't 
caught  old  Catchall !  "  then  reading  the 
papers  again,  "  hang  me  if  it  is  not  so,  and 
no  mistaking  this  letter — '  Sir  Godfrey  Cul- 
verton  to  his  son  Richard.  Proviso  of 
redemption — entail  not  cut  off.  Document 
not  fully  signed.  Bond  for  £5,000.  Fortis- 
wood  to  Catchall  to  make  it  good  in  case  of 
sale/  &c,  &c.  Hurrah,  Drum  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
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in  ecstacy,  "handle  this  cleverly  and  your 
fortune  is  made.  Old  Catchall  caught, 
hurrah  I  "  To  replace  every  deed  and  scrap, 
into  the  box,  excepting  these  precious  papers, 
was  the  first  thing  to  do,  and  to  restore  the 
box  to  its  accustomed  place ;  this  done  Mr. 
Drummond  sat  down  to  think,  hugging  the 
treasures  securely  buttoned  up  within  his 
coat.  Should  he  tell  his  friend  Shuff:  what  a 
discovery  he  had  made  ?  "  Not  at  present, 
keep  quiet  Drum,  let  old  Shuff  have  his 
advantage  first,  before  you  disclose  your 
secret."  With  this  advice  to  himself,  he  first 
made  a  neat  copy  of  all  he  thought  useful  and. 
needful  information,  and  despatched  it  to  Mr. 
Shuffles,  whose  eagerness  to  peruse  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  him  forget  for  a  time  even 
his  "  sinkings,"  so  there  he  sat  on  his  high 
stool,  his  hair  more  wiry  than  ever,  his 
trousers  so  short,  that  they  exhibited  a  pair 
of  very  thin  legs,  his  feet  ensconced  in  a  dirty 
pair  of  slippers,  down  at  heel.  At  last  he  began 
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to  shut  up  his  papers,  when  in  the  movement 
to  do  so,  one  of  his  slippers  fell  off,  which  his 
wife  took  up,  and  seeing  his  work  done,  play- 
fully tapped  him  on  the  back  with  it,  saying 
gaily— 

"  Come,  Bart  dear,  don't  you  hear  the 
dinner  bell  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  this  time  the  cheerful  word 
"  dinner  "  was  heard,  and  he  instantly  made 
a  pirouette  on  his  high  seat,  and  jumped  on 
his  feet,  saying  with  a  groan — 

"  Oh  !  Julia,  I  feel  a  sinking." 

Now  Mrs.  Shuffles  was  quite  as  clever  as 
her  husband,  she  knew  how  to  get  her  own 
way,  and  had  tact  enough  to  say  everything 
at  the  right  time.  It  is  wonderful  what 
power  the  little  word  "tact  "  implies;  power 
to  prevent  irritation,  to  have  a  perception,  to 
prevent  discord  from  wounding  the  feelings  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  gaining  its  own  object. 

Mrs.  Shuffles  was  determined  to  get  a  new 
silk   dress,   that   was   her   object;    but   she 
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waited  until  she  saw  her  husband  comfortably 
seated  at  his  dinner. 

"  This  is  a  capital  eel  pie,  Ju,"  he  said, 
helping  himself  for  the  third  time,  "  a  deli- 
cious pie ;  but  what  have  you  got  there, 
Julia,  my  dear  ? "  he  asked,  eyeing  a  little 
dish,  covered  over  with  a  cloth,  and  which 
Mrs.  Shuffles  took  care  to  have  close  by  her, 
"What  is  that  pie  ?" 

"Wait,  dear  Bart;  this  is  an  extra  sur- 
prise." 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "you're  a  jewel  of  a 
wife." 

"Now,"  she  thought,  "  is  my  time.  Bart, 
dear,  I  suppose  Miss  Laura?" 

"  Culverton,  my  dear  Julia ;  you  remember 
your  name." 

"  Oh,  yes,  by  the  time  we  have  to  appear 
I  shall  have  learnt  everything.  But  I  was 
going  to  say,  Bart,  that  of  course  Miss  Laura 
Culverton's  dresses  are  handsome,  most  likely 
all  silk." 
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"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Shuffles,  "you 
must  make  that  silk  you  had  wheu  we  married, 
look  as  good  as  new.  I  know,"  he  added,  "  you 
clever  women  have  a  little  secret  for  that !  " 

"  Bartholomew  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  indignation.  "  Bartholomew  !  I  am  sur- 
prised that  you  can  sit  there  and  rake  up 
that  old  silk  dress,  which  has  been  in  wear 
these  ten  long  years."  Saying  this  she 
pushed  the  little  dish  to  the  furthest  end  of 
the  table  and  went  on.  "  You  know  it  is 
more  than  ten  long  trying  years  we  have  been 
married,  and  there  is  Mrs.  Grublings  over 
the  way  has  only  been  married  half  that  time, 
and  I  know,  of  two  bran  new  silk  dresses, 
besides  ever  so  many  de  laines  she  has  had. 
I  am  quite  ashamed  that  the  Grublings  should 
see  your  wife,  Bartholomew,  always  in  the 
same  old,  old  silk  dress." 

"But  my  dear  Julia,  you  forget  that  Mrs. 
Grublings  brought  Grublings  a  good  bit  of 
money." 
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"  And  pray.  Mr.  Shuffles,  did  not  I  bring 
you  as  good  as  downright  money  ?  Did  not  I 
bring  our  best  set  of  china,  our  only  chest  of 
drawers,  and  the  very  bed  we  lie  upon  ?  Was 
it  not  all  mine?"  and  in  her  anger  she 
snatched  up  the  little  extra  surprise,  and  put- 
it  into  the  cupboard. 

Mr.  Shuffles  looked  somewhat  uneasy  at 
this  last  movement  of  his  wife's.  However,, 
he  got  up,  and  peeping  over  her  shoulder, 
saw  the  top  of  a  little  fruit  pie.  This  was 
more  than  he  could  withstand. 

"  Julia,  my  dear,  on  consideration,  I  believe 
you  must  have  a  new  silk  dress  and  a  lace 
shawl ;  but  really  Julia,  you  looked  so  remark- 
ably pretty,"  giving  her  a  sly  salute  on  the 
cheek,  "  the  other  day,  in  that  old  silk  dress, 
as  you  call  it,  that  I  could  not  help  admiring 
you." 

Out  came  the  little  fruit  pie  from  the  cup- 
board. 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  what  I  said  was 
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right,  when  you  reflected  upon  it.  You  know 
that  old  silk  has  lost  its  gloss,  and  it  don't 
rustle,  and  ladies  are  known  by  their  rustle. 
They  wear  good  silks  that  tell  people  they  are 
coming,  Bart.  I  am  sure  Miss  Laura  Culver- 
ton  did,  especially  belonging  to  such  a 
place  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  quite  right,  little  wife.  I  sup- 
pose my  dress  must  be  considered,  too,  though 
I  forgot — mind  you  remember,  Julia — I  am 
your  legal  adviser." 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  Bart,"  she  said,  quite  happy 
at  having  gained  her  point,  and  having  before 
her  visions  of  gay  dresses.  "  I  won't  forget 
anything  now,  not  even  this  little  extra 
surprise."  She  took  off  the  covering  that 
concealed  it,  and  hastened  to  place  it  before 
her  husband.  "  There,  you  dear  man,  is  not 
that  a  surprise  ?  your  favourite  plum  pie  !  " 
Here  Mrs.  Shuffles  administered  a  kiss.  "  Oh, 
how  shocking,  kissing  my  legal  adviser  !  " 

They  sat  talking  over  their  happy  prospects, 
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until  they  almost  felt  them  already  realised ; 
and  in  this  exalted  state  of  mind  the  little 
man,  having  finished  every  morsel  of  the  pie, 
got  up  and  walked  about,  trying  to  look  big, 
his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  his  fingers  playing  on  his  chest,  his 
thoughts  meanwhile  carrying  him  on  to  a 
marching  gait. 

"  Now  let  me  see,  how  long  it  is  before  we 
shall  have  to  appear  ?  Ju  dear,  fetch  my  busi- 
ness box ;  or  stay — on  the  top  of  my  desk 
you  will  see  a  large  packet  with  '  Genealogy 
of  the  Culverton  family/  written  on  the  out- 
side." 

"  But  surely,  dear  Bart,"  said  his  wife,  as 
she  gave  him  the  papers,  "  I  have  not  to 
learn  all  this  by  heart  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Julia,  you  must  learn  who 
your  father  and  mother  are,  and  were ;  for 
you  must  go  back  to  great  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers."  Then  spreading  a  large  sort 
of  map  before  her  on  the  table,  he  said,  "  now 
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look  here,"  pointing  to  a  little  circle  in  which 
was  written  " Laura  Culverton,"  "look  here 
Julia,  here  you  are  !  and  that,"  pointing  to 
another  circle,  "is  your  eldest  sister,  Jane 
Culverton,  and  remember,  you  have  one 
brother,  there"  putting  his  finger  on  the 
name,  "he  is  '  Richard  Culverton.'  You 
really  have  made  this  out  very  well  and 
clearly  ;  Drum,  you  shall  have  a  good  slice  of 
the  'advantage'  old  boy,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  folded  up  the  large  paper  and 
restored  it  to  its  cover. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Since  Jane  Godfrey  had  regained  conscious- 
ness, the  account  of  her  progress  towards 
recovery  became  daily  more  cheering  to  her 
auxious  sister  and  friends,  and  good  Mrs. 
Tims  began  to  feel  as  happy  and  proud  of 
her  patient  as  she  had  been  wretched  aud 
miserable  while  watching  by  her  sick  bed.  It 
was  with  great  delight  she  descried  the  Rector 
one  afternoon  coming  up  the  little  path  to 
the  Cottage,  to  enquire  for  Miss  Godfrey. 

"  How  is  your  patient  to-day  ?  I  suppose 
you  do  not  allow  her  to  see  visitors  yet,  Mrs. 
Tims  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,  she  is  much  better  to-day, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  like  to  see  you.  I  will 
step  in,  and  tell  her  you  are  here,  sir." 
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Mr.  Hartleigh  was  invited  into  the  drawing- 
Toom,  where  the  invalid  lay  on  the  sofa.  For 
a  moment  he  was  shocked  to  see  her  fragile 
look,  and  to  notice  the  ravages  sickness  had 
made  on  that  pale  face — but  she  brightened 
up  very  much  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  her, 
and  after  answering  his  questions  about  her- 
self, she  said,  eagerly — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Hartleigh,  tell  me  something 
of  my  darling  Laura." 

"  That  I  will ;  in  the  first  place  she  is  quite 
well,  and  in  the  next,  I  don't  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  part  with  her." 

Miss  Godfrey  smiled. 

"  I  really  think,"  she  said,  "  if  she  had  re- 
mained here,  the  fear  of  her  taking  the 
infection  would  have  killed  me  !  How  good 
and  kind  it  was  of  you  and  Mrs.  Hartleigh  to 
take  her  away." 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Godfrey,  excepting  for 
the  cause,  we  were  delighted  to  have  her.  Laura 
is   everything   a   young  girl   should   be — so 
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perfectly  natural,  gentle  and  retiring,  and  jet 
with  a  playfulness  of  manner  that  is  charming. 
Poor  child  !  "  he  added,  "  it  was  most  painful 
to  watch  her  mental  sufferings  during  your 
illness.  But,  indeed,  we  are  not  going  to 
part  with  Laura  yet ;  you  must  get  strong 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  Rectory.  Change 
of  air  is  always  desirable." 

"  Thank  you.  I  hope  very  soon  to  be  able 
to  go  out,  but  I  must  wait  for  Dr.  Prior's 
permission." 

Here  Mrs.  Tims  entered  the  room  with 
some  jelly,  saying — 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  thought  Miss 
Godfrey  ought  not  to  wait  any  longer  for 
this." 

"  Quite  right,  Mrs.  Tims.  You  think  T  have 
been  here  long  enough  with  your  patient," 
he  said,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  No,  sir  !  I  did  not  mean  that ;  Miss  Jane 
knows  what  I  means.  I  only  wished  to  give 
a  reason,  sir,  for  my  coming  in  and  intruding," 
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and  having  said  this,  she  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

"  You  have,  Miss  Godfrey,  a  treasure  in 
that  faithful  old  servant." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  have  ;  her  heart  overflows 
with  love  and  duty,  and  she  has  an  innate 
politeness  and  notions  of  refinement  which 
she  expresses  in  her  own  simple  way.  She 
has  lived  in  our  family  nearly  all  her  life." 

"  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Tims,"  re- 
marked the  Rector,  smiling.  "  There  is 
something  so  genuine  about  her  favourite  ex- 
pression, 'you  knows  what  I  means.'  But 
really  I  must  say  good-by.  This  has  been  a 
most  unexpected  pleasure,  Miss  Godfrey,  and 
how  happy  it  will  make  Laura  to  know  that 
I  have  seen  you,"  and  presently  he  was  on 
his  way  home. 

As  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  Rectory,  he 
saw  his  wife,  with  Laura,  advancing  along 
the  road.  He  waited  for  them,  and  no  sooner 
had  they  joined  him,  than  he  said — 
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"Where  have  you  two  been  this  afternoon?" 

"  To  Oakford,  and  we  have  heard  such  a 
sad  story,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh.  "  Poor 
Susan  Perkins  is  in  great  distress,  and  no 
wonder,  for  she  has  heard  that  her  son  is  in 
prison.  He  has,  it  appears,  been  convicted 
for  poaching,  and  attempting  to  kill  his 
master." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  exclaimed  the  Sector, 
with  surprise.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 
When  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Very  lately,  I  believe.  Susan  had  re- 
ceived no  money  for  his  child  for  some  weeks. 
I  remember  his  father  telling  me  what  trouble 
he  gave  them  as  a  boy.  He  has,  I  fancy,  not 
been  going  on  well  since  he  lost  his  wife," 
said  Mrs.  Hartleigh. 

"  Ah,  bad  companions,  I  fear.  Well,  I  am 
much  grieved  to  hear  your  news,  and  mine  is 
some  that  will  give  you  pleasure  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Laura. 
"  You  have  seen  dear  Jane  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  her,"  and  Laura  took 
Lis  arm  playfully.  "  Xow  do,  dear  Mr.  Hart- 
leigh,  tell  me  everything.  First,  where  was 
she  ?  Tv  hat  had  she  on  ?  How  did  she  look  ? 
AVhat  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Stop,  stop,  Laura.  I  shall  be  puzzled 
where  to  begin." 

"  Begin  from  the  very  beginning,"  she  said. 
"You  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Tims  let  you 
in,  I  suppose  ?     Xow,  go  on." 

"  Your  sister  was  on  the  sofa.  I  think  she 
had  on  a  pink  dress." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  interrupted  Laura.  "  Yes, 
it  is  pink." 

"YT ell,  she  looked  pale  and  delicate,  but 
she  was  cheerful.  Of  course  she  asked  for 
you,  and  I  told  her,"  he  added,  looking  play- 
fully at  Laura,  "  what  a  troublesome  girl  you 
were,  and  that  we  should  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  you  !  " 

She  smiled,  and  said — 
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"  You  don't  think  she  believed  all  that,  do 
you,  now?" 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Tims  thought  I  had 
been  there  long  enough.  She  brought  in 
some  jelly  for  her  patient,  so  I  took  her  hint, 
and  found  that  I  had  indeed  been  there  longer 
than  I  intended." 

"When  your  sister  is  better,  we  must  have 
her  here,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh,  "but  Dr. 
Prior  does  not  think  it  will  be  yet  safe  for 
you  to  meet.  But  there  is  the  dinner  bell ; 
we  must  hasten  to  our  rooms,"  she  added. 

When  Laura  entered  the  drawing-room, 
she  found  the  Rector  and  his  wife  already 
there.  The  former  looked  pleasantly  at  her, 
and  said — 

"  You  have  on  a  very  pretty  dress,  Laura." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  like  it.  It  is  a  present 
from  my  sister." 

"  Blue  is  your  colour,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Hartleigh. 

"  Ah,  Laura  !  you  put  on  that  pretty  dress 
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to  captivate  Mr.  Courtley,"  said  the  Rector, 
smiling. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not  know  he  was  coming 
here  to-day." 

"  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Hartleigh,  "  you  must  be  prepared, 
Laura,  for  some  misplaced  compliments,  in 
prose  or  poetry ;  he  cannot  exist  without 
them." 

At  this  moment  the  gentleman  in  question 
entered  the  room,  and  eagerly  advanced  to 
the  lady  of  the  house,  then  turning  to  Laura, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  Ah,  Miss  Laura  Godfrey  !  this  is  an  un- 
expected pleasure  !  " 

"  Yes,  Courtley,"  said  the  Rector,  "  and 
she  has  honoured  you  with  a  new  dress." 

Mr.  Courtley,  making  the  young  lady  a  low 
bow,  observed — 

"  Beauty  when  unadorned,  adorned  the 
most." 

"That    I    think,"    said    Mrs.    Hartleigh, 
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"  depends  on  the  style  of  face.  I  have  seen 
many  beautiful  faces  spoilt  for  want  of  ani- 
mation and  intelligence,  now  a  little  outward 
adornment  here  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  relief." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  as  the  Rector 
took  Laura  in  to  dinner,  he  whispered  to 
her — 

"  Compliment  number  one." 

Mr.  Courtley  was  the  vicar  of  a  small 
parish  about  five  miles  from  Longworth. 
Although  he  was  nearer  sixty  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  he  was  so  elastic  in  step,  so  energetic 
in  mind,  so  youthful  at  heart,  that  he  quite 
forgot  his  head  was  bald,  his  whiskers  grey, 
and  the  years  which  had  passed  over  him ; 
he  never  would  be  old,  nor  cease  thinking 
himself  essential  to  the  ladies.  Wherever 
there  was  a  croquet  party,  or  a  matinee 
musicale,  there  Mr.  Courtley  was  sure  to  be,, 
for  singing,  too,  was  one  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

"  Miss  Laura,  I  hear  you  have  been  singing 
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like  a — a  goldfinch  !  it  is  so  commonplace  to 
say  nightingale  ;  besides,  nightingales  sing 
only  in  favoured  spots,  and  only,  too,  at  night, 
but  where  Miss  Laura  is,  by  day  or  night, 
I  feel  '  sweet  music  breathe.'  " 

"  Come  Laura,' '  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh, 
smiling,  "  now  sing  this  duet  with  me." 

Mr.  Courtley  rapturously  beating  time, 
exclaimed  at  the  last  note — 

"  Bravo  !  "  then  adding — "  Enchanting 
harmony  of  voices,  how  '  sweetly  did  they 
float  upon  the  wings  of  silence,  through  this 
vaulted  room.'     Exquisitely  sung." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Courtley,  you  must  favour  us 
with  a  song,"  and  when  he  left  the  room  Mr. 
Hartleigh  added — "  Now,  Laura,  for  no 
harmony,  no  time,  but  plenty  of  sound." 
Before  she  had  time  to  reply,  the  Yicar 
entered  with  a  large  folio  of  music. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


At  last  Dr.  Prior  had  given  his  permission 
that  his  patient  might  see  her  sister  ;  it  was 
accordingly  arranged,  she  was  to  go  to  the 
Rectory  the  following  day. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Laura  ;  I  know  what  is  making 
you  so  happy  to-day,  you  are  thinking  of  to- 
morrow ?  "  said  the  Rector. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  am  ;  you  do  not  koow  how 
I  am  enjoying  the  surprise  it  will  be  to  my 
sister  to  hear  how  much  my  voice  has  im- 
proved in  singing ;  thanks  to  your  kind 
teaching,  dear  Mrs.  Hartleigh." 

"  And  your  own  perseverance  and  taste, 
Laura  ;  but  I  think,  my  dear,  you  had  better 
gather  the  -flowers  for  your  sister's  room 
while  the  sun  shines,  I  know  you  wish  to 
select  them  yourself." 
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"Yes,  I  do,  and  I  will  go  at  once,"  she 
said,  putting  away  her  work,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  was  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  going 
from  one  parterre  to  another,  so  happy  and 
joyous,  singing  every  now  and  then  parts  of 
a  song  she  had  been  practising  that  morning, 
not  the  least  aware  that  she  had  a  listener, 
until  looking  up  from  the  flower  border,  she 
saw  Mr.  Courtley,  who  at  once  accosted  her. 

"Ah,  Miss  Laura!  you  have  quite  en- 
chanted me ;  your  sweet  melodious  strain 
has  inspired  my  poetical  vein,  deign  to  listen 
to  my  muse — 

"  At  every  turn,  she  made  a  little  stand, 
And  thrnst  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose,  and  every  rose  she  drew 
She  shook  the  stalk,  to  brush  away  the  dew. 
This  done,  she  sang,  and  carolled  out  so  clear, 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Courtley,  let  me  give 
you  this  rose  in  return  ;  is  it  not  a  beautiful 
colour?  " 

"  It  is,  Miss  Laura;  but — but  how  can  I 
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come  down  from  my  elysium  of  poetry  to 
give  you  Mrs.  Hartleigh' s  message  ?  " 

"  Pray  tell  me,  is  it  anything  important  ?  "' 
asked  Laura,  eagerly. 

"  Alas  !  must  I  descend  from  the  goddess 
of  flowers  and  beauty,  to  name  the  common- 
place, the  plebeian.  '  0  what  a  falling  off  is 
here !  '  Oh,  Sally  Muggins  !  now  if  a 
Veronica,  Lucinda,  or  Angelica,  had  wanted 
to  see  Miss  Laura,  I  might  have  breathed  it 
out  poetically ;  but  a  Sally  Muggins  !  Oh, 
Mrs.  Hartleigh,  my  nerves  are  shaken  by  your 
message.' ' 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Laura,  laughing,  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  hear  my  old  friend  Sally  has  come 
over  to-day.  I  must  leave  you,  Mr.  Courtley,. 
to  find  your  graces  among  the  flowers,  while 
I  speak  to  my  pensioner,"  said  Laura,  gaily,  as 
she  hastened  back  to  the  house.  When  the  in- 
terview was  over,  and  she  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room,  she  found  Mr.  Courtley  was  taking 
leave  of  Mrs.  Hartleigh,   but  on  seeing  her 
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enter  the  room,  he  put  his  hat  down,  and  she 
knew  that  a  speech  was  coming. 

"  Miss  Laura,  to  see  you  again,  safe  from 
the  Muggins'  power,  is  a  relief  to  my  nervous 
system ;  the  vision  of  some  old  witch's 
influence  over  your  fair  self  would  have 
haunted  my  dreams.  The  fairies  carrying 
you  off,  while  I,  your  mortal  champion,  was 
struggling  to  rescue  you  !  Oh,  Miss  Laura  I 
what  a  night  I  should  have  had,  if  you  had 
not  returned,  to  shake  this  friendly  hand,  and 
bid  farewell  to  your  humble  servant." 

Laura  laughed,  and  said  as  he  left  the 
room,  "  she  hoped  his  slumbers  would  be 
peaceful,''  then  she  arranged  the  flowers  in 
her  sister's  room,  and  thought  of  the  happy 
meeting  in  store  for  to-morrow. 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  fortnight  had  glided  on,  and  the  sisters 
had  been  in  sweet  companionship,  again  en- 
joying the  same  pleasures.  The  cheerful 
society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartleigh  contributed 
to  restore  Jane  Godfrey  to  health ;  while  the 
good  Rector  gave  her  an  ever  ready  welcome 
to  his  library,  whenever  she  felt  inclined  to 
have  a  quiet  talk  with  him ;  thus  time  passed 
on,  until  at  length  she  proposed  to  return 
home. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Godfrey,  we  cannot  hear  of 
your  leaving  us  this  week  ;  my  eldest  sister  is 
coming  to  us  this  very  day,  and  I  much  wish 
you  to  meet  her,"  said  the  Rector. 

"  Besides,"  put  in  Mrs.  Hartleigh,  "  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Tims  has  not  yet  completed  her 
arrangements  at  the  Cottage." 
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"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Jane.  "  If 
you  really  do  not  want  our  rooms,  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  remain  and  meet  Miss  Hart- 
leigh." 

"  That's  all  right,  and  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Miss  Godfrey,  for  consenting 
to  our  wishes,"  said  the  Rector.  On  leaving 
the  room  he  re-opened  the  door  and  said  to 
his  wife — "  Explain  to  Miss  Godfrey  about 
Aunt  Eleanor's  trumpet." 

"  Miss  Hartleigh  is  a  charming  old  lady, 
but  she  is  extremely  deaf,  and  I  must  prepare 
you  for  her  trumpet,  which  is  a  long  tube, 
generally  to  be  seen  protruding  from  her 
pocket;  she  finds  it  necessary  to  use  one." 

"  Poor  lady,  how  sad  for  her,"  remarked 
Laura. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  your  compassion  is 
quite  lost  on  '  Aunt  Eleanor,'  as  she  is 
always  called.  She  is  one  of  the  happiest, 
most  cheerful,  and  most  agreeable  persons  I 
ever  met  with  ;  her  deafness  does  not  appear 
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to  inconvenience  her,  or  depress  her ;  she  has 
long  nsed  this  trumpet,  which  she  sometimes 
has  suspended  to  a  ribbon,  round  her  neck, 
and  no  one  who  knows  her  thinks  it  any 
trouble  to  speak  to  her  through  it ;  but  here 
is  the  carriage ;  who  is  going  with  the  Rector 
to  the  station  ?     Will  you  go,  Laura?" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  like  it  very  much,  and  I 
will  not  be  long  getting  ready,"  she  said,  as 
she  hastened  away. 

The  platform  of  a  country  railway  station 
is  a  favourite  resort ;  here,  news  of  the  most 
trifling,  or  the  most  stirring  event,  is 
gathered  and  scattered  from  hamlet  to  hamlet. 

"  Here  comes  the  train,  and  now  for  Aunt 
Eleanor,"  said  the  Rector,  "  and  notice  Laura, 
the  wonderful  pocket  she  has  contrived  for 
her  trumpet,  and  with  what  ease  and 
rapidity  she  takes  it  out,  and  mind,  before 
you  are  aware  of  it,  the  long  tube  will 
be  presented  to  your  mouth,"  and  now  the 
train  came  to  a  stand,  and  presently  the 
Rector  was  helping  a  lady  out  of  a  carriage. 
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"  Where  is  your  luggage  ?  "  shouted  Mr. 
Hartleigh.  Without  saying  a  word,  she  went 
up  smiling  to  a  guard,  who  had  evidently 
taken  Aunt  Eleanor  under  his  protection ;  she 
was  so  exceedingly  quick  in  her  movements, 
that  before  the  Rector  could  come  up  to 
offer  his  assistance,  she  was  returning  from 
the  further  end  of  the  platform. 

"  I  have  it  all  right,  thank  you,"  she 
said,  then  looking  pleasantly  at  Laura,  "  You 
are  Miss — ?  "  Up  went  the  trumpet  to  Laura, 
who  replied  at  the  end  of  it — 

"  Laura  Godfrey  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Laura  Godfrey,  to  be  sure ;  I 
have  heard  of  you ;  let  me  see,  you  and  a  sister 
live  at  Rose  Cottage."     Laura  bowed  assent. 

Miss  Hartleigh  must  have  been  very 
handsome,  indeed  she  was  strikingly  so  now, 
her  hair  perfectly  white,  was  always  so  neat, 
in  short  curls,  but  her  eyes  were  remarkable 
for  a  most  expressive  intellectual  brightness, 
rendered  more  so,  no  doubt,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  deafness.     It  is  one  of  nature's  kind 
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acts  to  give  a  double  power  to  another  sense, 
when  any  one  is  imperfect  or  useless,  and  in 
cases  of  deafness,  the  eyes  often  hear  as  well 
as  see ! 

"What  sort  of  journey  had  you,  Aunt 
Eleanor?"  said  the  Rector, looking  towards  her 
at  dinner.     The  question  was  repeated  to  her. 

"  Oh,"  she  replied  smiling,  and  in  the 
most  cheerful  way,  "  I  was  nearly  taken  back 
again,  for  at  one  of  the  stations  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  carriage,  when  a  little  boy  who 
sold  papers,  came  and  spoke  to  me.  Of  course 
I  took  no  notice,  then  he  came  again,  and 
said  something.  I  thought  he  was  begging  so 
I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  some  half- 
pence, and  gave  him ;  then  he  came  again 
and  muttered  away  to  me  so  fast  and  eagerly 
that  at  last  I  got  out  my  friend  here,"  she 
said,  holding  up  her  trumpet.  "  '  Now,  sir, 
I  said,  please  to  tell  me  what  it  is  you  are 
saying  to  me ; '  he  shouted  at  the  very  top  of 
his  voice — 
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"  ( If  you  sit  there  any  longer,  you'll  go 
back  to  London.'  I  started  up  and  was  out 
of  the  carriage  in  no  time,  when  I  found  it 
was  the  junction  for  this  line. 

"  Was  it  not  very  careless  of  the  guard  or 
porter  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hartleigh. 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  at  all ;  I  am  sure  they 
did  their  duty,  and  might  have  shouted  out 
the  name  of  the  station  for  ever,  for  anything 
I  should  have  been  the  wiser.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  little  boy,  who  really  showed  the 
greatest  patience,  I  should  not  have  been 
here  now." 

"Why,  Aunt  Eleanor,"  said  the  Rector, 
"  if  you  don't  take  care  you  will  be  lost 
some  day." 

"  If  I  am,"  she  said  gaily,  "  only  advertise 
for  a  deaf  lady  with  a  long  trumpet,  and  you 
will  soon  find  me.  Now  Mary,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Hartleigh,  the  next  morning  after 
breakfast,  "  you  must  not  let  me  be  idle, 
but  give  me  something  to  do,"  at  the  same 
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time  her  quick  eye  glanced  rapidly  round  the 
room,  as  if  in  search  for  that  something. 
"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,  to  attend  to  all  the  flower 
vases,"  and  going  up  to  an  inkstand,  "  fill  all 
the  ink  bottles  in  the  house,  and  take  the 
dogs  for  an  airing,"  she  added,  as  a 
favourite  dog  just  then  came  up  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Miss  Godfreys  had  returned  to  their 
little  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Tims  was  showing 
off  to  them  the  various  improvements  which 
the  Rector  had  made,  with  as  much  pleasure 
and  pride,  as  if  she  had  done  it  all  herself. 

"How  well  you  have  kept  the  Rector's 
secret,  Tims,"  said  Laura ! 

"Well,  yes,  Miss,  when  Mr.  Hartleigh 
told  me  his  own  self  not  to  say  a  word  to 
you  ladies  about  what  he  was  doing  here,  I 
told  him  he  need  never  to  fear  my  telling 
nobody  what  I  was  told  was  to  be  kept 
private." 

"  Indeed,  Tims  you  were  quite  right,  how 
delightful  this  little  greenhouse  is ;  the  Rector 
has  been  exceedingly  kind." 
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"  Yes,  Miss  Jane,  and  Mrs.  Hartleigh,  she 
knowed  of  it  too,  and  quite  approved  it." 

"  That  I  am  sure  she  did,"  replied  Miss 
Godfrey,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Tims'  simplicity. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Tims  came  to 
tell  Laura  that  Mrs.  Perkins  wished  to  see 
her. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  I  have  called  to 
return  you  the  money  you  kindly  sent  me 
for  my  grandchild,  because  yesterday  I  got 
this  letter.     Please  to  read  it,  miss." 

Laura  took  it  and  read — 

"  Mrs.  Perkins  will  receive  weekly  the  sum 
of  four  shillings,  for  the  benefit  of  James 
Perkins's  child ;  and  for  present  help,  a  gift 
of  two  guineas  is  enclosed." 

The  signature  was — 

"  C.  K.  Penhorn,  Bryants  Court,  London." 

"  How  extremely  nice  for  you,  Mrs.  Per- 
kins," said  Laura,  "  of  course  it  is  from  an 
interest  taken  in  your  son.  Have  you  heard 
from  him  ?  " 
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"Yes,  miss.  Would  you  like  to  read  his 
letter  ? "  she  added,  getting  it  out  of  her 
pocket. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Laura,  "  you  would  rather 
I  did  not  read  it." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  miss.  You  have  been  so 
very  kind  to  me,  that  I  should  not  like  to 
keep  anything  about  poor  James,  from  you." 

So  then  Laura  took  it,  and  read  as  follows — 

"  My  Deae  Mother, — 

"  It  was  better  I  did  not  write  to 
you  while  I  was  in  such  a  bad  way  of  mind 
as  to  hate  everybody  who  came  near  me  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  kindest  gentleman  that  ever 
lived,  I  am  brought  out  of  those  bad  thoughts, 
and,  by  God's  help,  I  hope  to  live  to  redeem 
my  good  character  in  a  few  years.  In  the 
meantime,  mother,  pray  for  me,  and  teach  my 
boy  to  be  good,  and  never  let  him  give  way 
to  passion  and  such  tempers  as  I  have.  The 
gentleman   has   promised  that  he  will  send 
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money  for  tlie  boy,  and  I  am  sure,  mother, 
that  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Though 
I  do  not  deserve  anything  from  him  but  scorn 
and  contempt,  yet  he  has  been,  next  to  Squire 
Thorpe's  steward,  the  best  friend  I  ever  had, 
or  shall  have,  in  this  world.  God  bless  you, 
dear  mother,  and  don't  forget  to  pray  for 
your  unhappy  son, 

"  James  Perkins." 

"Well,"  said  Laura,  returning  the  letter, 
"  I  think  you  have  every  reason  to  feel  thank- 
ful that  your  son  has  fallen  into  such  kind 
hands.  This  Mr.  Penhorn  must  be  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  you  see  he  has  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  out  his  promise,"  she  added, 
looking  at  the  date  of  the  letter. 

"I  do  indeed,  miss,  feel  grateful,  and  I 
have  wrote  to  Mr.  Penhorn,  the  gentleman  in 
this  letter,  to  tell  him  how  much  I  feel  his 
kindness  to  me  and  my  son." 

"  How  is  the  little  boy  ?  "  asked  Laura. 
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"  He  is  quite  brave,  thank  you,  miss ;  he 
likes  to  be  out  with  the  school  children,  but 
I  am  always  so  afraid  of  the  river.  But, 
please,  miss,  I  hope  Miss  Godfrey  has  got 
about  pretty  strong  again,  after  her  long 
illness." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Perkins,  my  sister,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  quite  well  now,  though  not 
at  any  time  very  strong." 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  the  Miss  Godfreys 
were  again  quite  as  much  at  home  in  Rose 
Cottage,  as  if  they  had  never  left  it. 

"  I  have  heard  a  bit  of  news  at  the  Rectory 
to-day,"  said  Laura,  on  her  return  home, 
"  which  has  made  me  selfishly  sorry." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Hartleigh  are  going  away 
for  a  month  or  more,  and  we  are  to  have  the 
curate  of  Shorpford  here  on  Sundays.  They 
are  going  to  leave  Aunt  Eleanor  and  Fanny 
at  the  Rectory." 

"  Well,    I   have   no   doubt  the  change  of 
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scene  and  air  will  do  them  both  good,"  said 
Jane.  "  They  are  coming  here  this  afternoon." 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Lanra,  "  coming  in 
at  the  little  gate,"  and  she  hastened  to  open 
the  door  for  them. 

"  How  nice  yon  look  here,"  said  the  Rector, 
surveying  the  room. 

"  Yes,  and  does  not  our  green-house  look 
gay  and  pretty  ?  How  good  and  kind  you 
have  been,  Mr.  Hartleigh." 

"  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  great  improvement," 
he  said,  "  and  you  deserved  it,  Laura,  for  you 
are  fond  of  gardening  in  the  real  way — not 
smelling  the  flowers  only,  and  knowing  their 
names,  but  you  cultivate  them  by  bodily 
labour  and  trouble.  Ah,  Miss  Laura,"  he 
added,  playfully,  "  I  have  seen  you,  with  old 
Bulbus  close  at  your  heels,  loaded  with  your 
plans  and  directions." 

"  Poor  old  Bulbus ;  he  forgets  half  I  tell 
him,  and  now  I  write  it  out,  sometimes  he 
forgets  his  spectacles." 
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"  And  so,  between  his  bad  memory  and  bad 
sight,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
bear  with  old  Bulbus  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  any  trouble,  only  patience, 
and  then,  you  know,  he  is  an  old  man,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  grey 
hairs  and  old  age.  Bulbus,  I  am  sure,  would 
not  live  long  if  he  were  to  be  told  he  was  too 
old  for  gardening  !  " 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  Rector,  "custom  is 
second  nature.  The  same  work  which  the 
man  did  in  his  youth,  employs  him  in  his  age ; 
his  wheelbarrow,  his  garden  tools,  are  his  old 
familiar  companions,  and  now  he  could  not, 
with  any  enjoyment,  live  without  them.  So 
it  is  with  learning;  those  who  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  occupation  of  study  in  youth, 
cannot  exist  without  it  in  age,  and  I  should 
like  to  impress  on  youths  of  the  present  day 
the  wise  man's  saying,  '  Pitch  upon  that 
course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and 
custom   will   make   it   the   most   delightful.' 
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But,"  he  added,  smiling  at  Laura,  "  we  ought 
to  have  kept  all  this  for  my  nephew,  John, 
who  came  down  from  Oxford  more  splendid 
than  ever  in  his  ideas  of  the  '  right  thing,'  or 
the  '  correct  thing.'  " 

"  Poor  John,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh.  "  He  gets 
no  peace  from  us  for  all  his  Oxford  notions  !  " 

"  So  you  are  going  from  home  ?  "  said  Jane. 

"  Yes,  for  a  month.  I  shall  leave  a  very 
good  substitute  in  the  pulpit,  and  for  paro- 
chial work,  with  you  and  Laura  here,  I 
may  depend  on  the  visiting  and  reading  to 
those  who  need  it.  You  will,  I  dare  say, 
sometimes  see  Aunt  Eleanor  and  Fanny. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  Miss  Godfrey,"  he  said, 
rising  to  go.  "  Don't  walk  too  much,  and 
whenever  you  like  to  have  a  drive,  just  send 
up  to  the  Rectory  for  the  carriage." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hartleigh.  I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  your  excursion,  and  have 
fine  weather.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you  back  again." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mrs.  Plumley  had  been  wondering  what  had 
become  of  "  Our  Lodger,"  and  feeling  a  little 
nervous  and  afraid  he  had  not  forgiven  her. 
It  was,  therefore,  some  relief  when  one 
morning  she  received  a  letter  desiring  her  to 
get  his  cottage  ready,  as  he  should  arrive  in 
a  few  days. 

"".He  shan't  find  no  ladies  here  this  time." 
Then  taking  a  last  survey  of  the  room,  she 
added,  "  There— I  hope  he's  forgotten  'em, 
and  I  shall  hear  no  more  about  that  night." 

Philip  Moreton  fully  intended  to  carry  out 
his  promise  to  James  Perkins  that  he  would 
himself  enquire  about  his  mother  and  child, 
but  he  delayed  doing  so  till'  he  was  at  his 
favourite  little  cottage,  when  he  would  be  m 
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the  same  county.  So  finding  his  uncle  con- 
tinued well,  lie  left  Kemberton,  and  in  due 
time  reached.  Sea  Cove. 

He  did  not  notice  that  Mrs.  Plumley  had 
quite  forgotten  his  orders  respecting  the  sofa, 
table  or  chairs ;  there  they  stood  in  their 
original  formal  position.  It  was  evident  that 
the  ladies  and  their  improvements  never 
entered  his  head. 

The  old  cabinet  of  walnut,  inlaid  with  fancy 
wood,  was  a  great  favourite  of  his,  it  had 
belonged  to  his  mother,  and  contained  various 
secret  drawers,  with  a  curious  old  lock  and 
key,  and  here  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  been 
at  the  cottage,  he  again  deposited  the 
mysterious  packet,  which  he  had  brought 
back,  believing  it  safer  in  his  own  keeping 
than  at  his  lawyer's. 

He  had  replaced  it,  and  was  about  to 
lock  the  cabinet,  when  he  heard  somethiDg 
fall  behind  it ;  seeing  that  it  was  a  book,  he 
moved  it  from  the  wall,  and  the  book  fell  on 
the  floor;  he  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  was  a 
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prayer-book,  with  a  curious  antique  clasp.  On 
opening  it  he  saw  "  Elizabeth  Laura  Culver- 
ton,"  and  underneath  the  date,  "  Roydenhurst, 
Christmas,  18—." 

"  Culverton  !  Roydenhurst !  "  he  uttered, 
aloud.  "  Marvellous  !  but  is  it  spelt  the 
same  ?  "  and  he  took  the  important  packet 
out  again;  hastily  tearing  off  the  outside  cover 
he  compared  the  names,  and  found  them  letter 
for  letter  the  same.  He  remained  quite  lost 
in  thought  for  an  instant  or  two,  then 
recollecting  Mrs.  Plumley's  lodgers,  he  went 
into  the  next  house,  where  he  found  her  up 
to  her  elbows  in  flour,  kneading  away  on  a 
substantial  mass  of  dough,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  family.  He  at  once  told  his  errand,  and 
the  moment  he  broached  the  subject  she 
looked  terrified — had  he  been  worried  by  the 
ladies  again  ?  what  could  have  happened  now  ? 
Was  he  going  to  tell  her  that  some  catastrophe 
had  befallen  them  by  her  turning  them  away, 
as  he  thought  ? 

After  reminding  her  of  that  night  which 
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she  had  never  forgotten,  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
when  he  added — 

"  And  I  have  come  to  ask  you,  Mrs. 
Plumley,  if  you  can  give  me  some  information 
respecting  those  ladies  who  occupied  my 
cottage  that  night  ?  " 

"  Dear  me  !  no,  sir.  I  don't  know  nothing 
at  all  about  'em." 

"  I  hope,  Mrs.  Plumley,  that  you  did  not 
tell  them  to  leave,  in  consequence  of  my 
return?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir  ;  I  never  saw  them  after 
they  come  into  the  cottage!"  She  then 
related  to  him  Mrs.  Tims  giving  her  the 
money  and  note,  and  informing  her  the  ladies 
were  gone. 

"  Do  you  know  their  name  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     I  never  heard  it." 

"  Nor  where  they  went  ?  " 

"  No,  sir;  the  old  lady  who  come  in  was 
all  of  a  flurry,  she  just  left  the  money  and 
slip  of  paper,  and  said  as  how  the  ladies  was 
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gone  !  and  off  she  went !  and  when  I  went 
into  the  cottage  'twas  all  left,  sir,  as  if  no- 
body had  occupied  it  at  all." 

"  Have  you  the  paper  still  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  box. 
I'll  go  upstairs  and  look  for  it,  sir,  and  be 
back  again  in  a  minute." 

She  presently  returned  with  Jane  Godfrey's 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written — 

"  Had  the  ladies  been  aware  that  this  was 
a  private  lodging,  they  would  never  have 
intruded — they  leave  the  landlady  the  full 
week's  rent  of  the  lodgings." 

Mr.  Moreton  read  it  over  twice,  and  then 
returned  it  to  Mrs.  Plumley,  saying — 

"  I  have  found  this  book,  do  you  recollect 
seeing  it  when  the  ladies  were  here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  did  not  come  in,  they  had 
their  own  maid,  sir,  and  I  am  sure  they  was 
real  ladies,  they  behaved  so  handsome  you  see, 
sir,  about  the  payment." 

"  Yes,  I  see.     Thank  you,  Mrs.   Plumley, 
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that  will  do.  Will  you  send  one  of  your  boys 
to  the  town,  to  tell  my  man  I  want  him," 
and  Mr.  Moreton  returned  to  his  own  domi- 
cile. 

"  John,"  he  said,  as  the  groom  made  his 
appearance,  "  find  out  the  road,  and  the 
distance  to — "  here  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  referred  to  the  direction  given  by 
Perkins,  "to  a  village  called  Longworth, 
and  enquire  if  there  is  auy  fishing  there  ?  and 
what  accommodation  ?  " 

Then  he  determined  to  take  the  prayer- 
book  to  London,  to  show  his  lawyer,  after 
having  satisfied  himself  about  the  Perkins' 
family,  and  had  a  week's  fishing. 

John  soon  re-appeared,  and  informed  his 
master  of  all  he  had  gathered  respecting 
Lougworth. 

"  There  is  a  coach,  sir,  from  there,  runs 
twice  a  week  to  this  place,  and  the  coachman 
tells  me  The  Three  Oaks,  is  a  most  respect- 
able, well  kept  inn,  and  very  good  fishing  all 
about  there." 
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"  Very  well.  This  is  Wednesday,"  said 
his  master,  thinking  aloud  of  his  week's  sport. 
"  Yes,  get  all  my  fishing  tackle  ready,  and 
have  the  horses  at  the  door  to-morrow  morn- 
ing by  nine  o'clock,"  and  then  he  took  his 
hat  and  wandered  down  to  the  beach. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  few  days  after  the  Rector  and  his  wife  had 
taken  their  departure,  Laura  was  returning 
home  from  visiting  at  some  cottages,  when 
she  met  a  woman,  who  stopped  and  told  her 
that  a  sad  thing  had  happened  at  Oakford ; 
Mrs.  Perkins'  grandchild  had  fallen  into  the 
river,  and  was  all  but  drowned." 

"  Is  he  saved  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

"  I  believe  so,  miss  ;  a  gentleman  who  was 
near  there  fishing,  jumped  in  after  him." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Well,  miss,  I  don't  know  for  certain  the 
particulars,  I  only  heard,  as  how  Mrs.  Perkins 
she  was  in  a  fine  way  about  it ;  you  see,  miss, 
I  don't  live  that  way  myself,  only  I  met  a 
neighbour  just  come  from  Oakford,  and  she 
told  me  what  had  happened." 
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It  was  too  late  that  afternoon  to  venture 
so  far,  but  the  following  morning,  after  break- 
fast, Laura  got  a  girl  from  the  school  for  a 
walking  companion,  and  set  out  for  Oakford. 

She  found,  on  arriving  at  the  cottage,  the 
child  was  very  ill,  and  the  grandmother  in 
great  distress. 

"  Poor  little  fellow,"  said  Laura,  smoothing 
his  head  which  lay  on  Susan's  shoulder;  "have 
you  sent  for  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  No,  miss,  but  I  will  if  he  don't  get  better." 

"  Indeed,  if  I  were  you,  Mrs.  Perkins,  I 
would  not  delay  a  moment,  but  send  at  once ; 
if  you  have  no  one  to  go  for  you,  I'll  get 
a  boy  and  send  him  to  Dr.  Prior,"  and  she 
left  the  house  before  the  woman  could  say  a 
word.  "  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  relief  to  your 
mind,"  she  said  on  her  return,  "  when  Dr. 
Prior  has  seen  him;  but  how  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Why,  miss,  the  child  was  out  to  play  with 
the  other  children,  and  they  went  down  to 
the  river,  where  I  have  often  told  them  not 
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to  take  niy  Johnnie,  but  howsomever,  I  suppose 
he  cried  to  go  along  with  them,  so  they  took 
him,  and  I  expect  while  they  was  to  play  with 
them  boats,  forgot  to  mind  him.  Dear  me,, 
miss,  it  was  providence  like  that  a  gentleman 
up  from  the  inn  was  down  here  fishing, 
when  he  heard  a  great  splash  and  screams, 
and  he  ran  to  the  spot.  The  child  fell  in  at 
a  terrible  place,  it  makes  me  shudder  all 
over,  miss,  to  think  of  it,  for  there  is  such  a 
strong  current  there.  He  was  being  carried 
fast  on  to  the  falls,  when  the  gentleman,  ho 
jumped  in,  and  they  tells  me  swam  for  his  life, 
catched  hold  of  the  child  by  the  clothes,  got 
him  and  brought  him  to  the  bank,  where  some 
neighbours  took  him  and  brought  him  to  me. 
I  thought  he  never  would  open  his  dear  eyes 
again,  miss.  The  gentleman  was  so  kind, 
for  he  looked  in,  all  wet  as  he  was,  to  see  if 
the  child  was  alive,  and  told  me  to  send  for  a 
doctor." 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  " 
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"  Indeed,  I  don't  know,  miss,  they  say  he 
is  biding  at  the  Three  Oaks,  for  the  fishing. 
I  am  sure  it  was  a  most  merciful  thing  he 
happened  to  be  up  here,  or  I  don't  believe  my 
dear  Johnnie,"  she  said,  kissing  the  child, 
"  would  have  ever  been  alive  now." 

"  You  must  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
stranger." 

"  I  do  indeed,  miss." 

The  little  child  seemed  very  heavy  and 
dull,  but  Laura  would  not  alarm  the  poor 
grandmother  with  her  own  opinions,  so  she 
took  leave  of  her,  saying  "be  sure  you 
send  word  by  the  children  who  come  to 
church   to-morrow,  what  the    doctor  says." 

The  following  day  was  a  cold  Sunday,  and 
Jane  said  at  breakfast — 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  venture  to  Church 
to-day,  but  I  have  told  Tims  that  she  may 
go,  and  I  will  stay  at  home,  she  rather  likes 
the  idea  of  seeing  and  hearing  a  stranger  in 
the  pulpit." 
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"  Indeed  then,  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  a 
stranger,"  replied  Laura,  "  we  shall  never 
like  any  one  so  well  as  Mr.  Hartleigh,  he 
preaches  such  excellent  sermons." 

The  high  backed  pews  at  Longworth 
church  had  been  removed,  and  open  seats 
replaced  them.  The  good  Rector  had  often 
to  remind  his  people  that  "  reverence  is  the 
first  principle  of  true  religion,  without  that 
in  the  mind,  going  to  church  is  mere  habit, 
the  prayers  a  mechanical  process,  and  where 
there  is  no  reverence  in  the  heart,  there  is 
none  in  the  posture." 

"  Who  are  we  to  have  in  the  pulpit  to- 
day?" asked  Farmer  Grove's  wife,  as  she 
comfortably  seated  herself,  of  an  old  woman 
in  the  next  seat. 

"  I  hear  'tis  Mr.  Brooks  who  is  to  preach." 

"  What  sort  of  a  discourse  do  he  give  ?  " 

"  Well,  he's  got  a  tidy  tongue,  I  believe, 
they  likes  'n  very  well  up  to  Monkton." 

Here  the  clergyman  made  his  appearance 
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in  the   reading  desk,    which  put  a    stop   to 
further  talking,  and  the  service  commenced. 

What  was  it  that  so  riveted  Laura  God- 
frey's attention  in  the  midst  of  the  Psalms, 
as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  hands  of  a  stranger, 
who  was  standing  a  few  seats  from  her  ? 
Was  it  ?  Yes — she  felt  sure  it  was,  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  that  prayer-book  with 
the  curious  old  clasps,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  !  She  was  sure  that  she  recognised  the 
long  lost  treasure  which  had  belonged  to  her 
mother,  and  which  Jane  and  she  had  been  so 
unhappy  about  believing  it  to  be  lost !  How 
they  could  not  tell !  The  Psalms  were  over, 
and  the  stranger  had  carefully  restored  the 
book  to  his  pocket  !  In  vain  Laura  tried  to 
compose  herself  for  the  rest  of  the  service. 

"  Who  could  he  be?  Where  did  he  find 
it?"  were  questions  which  continually  occupied 
her  mind.  She  thought  Mr.  Brooks's  sermon 
would  never  end,  and  although  it  was  not 
loug,  but  a  good,  plain,  sensible  "  discourse," 
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as  Mrs.  Grove  called  it,  yet  poor  Laura  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  had  not 
even  heard  the  text,  so  much  were  her 
thoughts  occupied  with  the  discovery  she  had 
made. 

At  last  the  service  was  over,  she  did  not 
wait  to  see  what  became  of  the  gentleman, 
but  hurried  out  of  the  church,  and  hastened 
home,  passing  every  one  so  quickly,  that  even 
Mrs.  Tims,  as  she  went  by,  wondered  what 
could  make  Miss  Laura  walk  so  fast.  She 
arrived  at  the  Cottage  quite  out  of  breath, 
and  almost  before  her  sister  had  shut  the 
door,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Jane,  what  do  you  think?" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  that  you  are  so  out 
of  breath  and  excited  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  stranger  at  church,  and 
oh,  Jane,  he  held  in  his  hand  our  long  lost 
book,  our  dear  mother's  prayer-book  !  " 

"  My  dear  Laura  !  You  must  be  making  a 
mistake.  There  are  so  many  prayer-books 
alike—" 
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"  Indeed,"  interrupted  Laura,  "  tliere  can 
be  no  mistaking  that  red  morocco." 

"  Yes,  there  may  be  many  like  that.  We 
cannot  ask  a  strange  gentleman  where  he  got 
his  prayer-book,"  said  Jane,  smiling,  "  besides 
if  it  were  not  his  own,  he  would  not  venture 
to  use  it  in  public.  We  might  make  our- 
selves appear  very  conspicuous  and  ridiculous, 
by  questioning  the  matter,  if,  as  I  really  think, 
it  is  a  mistake  of  yours." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  so 
positive,  but  the  moment  my  eyes  fell  on  that 
book,  I  seemed  to  look  at  an  old  friend." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Jane,  "  wait  until 
you  see  it  again.  Perhaps  next  Sunday  he 
will  be  there,  and  of  course  his  book  also." 

"  But  supposing  he  should  be  gone  ;  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  I  saw  our  dear  mother's  prayer- 
book." 

Jane  persuaded  her,  however,  to  wait, 
promising  that  if  on  further  inspection  it 
proved  to  be  the  book  in  question,  something 
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of  course  should  be  done  to  get  it  from  the 
stranger. 

Mrs.  Perkins  called  on  the  sisters  to  tell 
them  the  little  child  was  much  better,  she 
also  told  them  that  the  gentleman  had  called 
again  to  see  her ;  he  asked  how  old  the  child 
was,  and  his  name  ?  '  Perkins  is  it,'  says  he 
'  send  him  to  school  my  good  woman,  as  soon 
as  he  is  old  enough,'  and  then,  ladies,  he 
went  away  leaving  a  sovereign  to  pay  the 
doctor." 

"  He  must  be  the  same  gentleman  who 
was  at  church  on  Sunday,  and  who  I  am 
certain,"  Laura  said  to  herself,  "  has  our 
book." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  following  Sunday  came,  but  the  stranger 
was  not  at  church  !  Here  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Laura,  another  week  of  suspense, 
and  then  he  might  have  left  the  village ! 
which  he  certainly  would  have  done,  had  not 
the  plunge  into  the  water  to  save  the  drown- 
ing child,  and  having  some  distance  to  walk 
in  wet  clothes  afterwards,  brought  on  afeverisli 
cold,  which  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  the  inn. 

But  by  the  next  Sunday  he  had  recovered, 
and  the  ladies  of  Rose  Cottage  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  enter  the  church.  As 
if  to  favour  their  wish,  the  clerk  most  fortu- 
nately put  him  into  a  seat  a  little  below  them, 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  had  his  back  to 
them.  No  sooner  did  the  Psalms  begin,  than 
he  produced  the  book  ! 

VOL.  II.  g 
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Laura  watched  her  sister's  face. 

"Yes,"  it  satisfied  her,  "Jane,  too,  had 
seen  it — and  believed  !  " 

The  sisters  had  reached  home,  and  were  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  as  to  how  they 
had  best  set  about  recovering  their  treasured 
book. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Laura,  "  that  the 
gentleman  is  Mrs.  Plumley's  c  Our  Lodger.' 
Don't  you  recollect,  Jane,  that  dreadful  night 
at  Sea  Cove  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  and  the  very  idea  of 
bringing  it  to  his  remembrance,  too,  is  most 
disagreeable  to  think  of,  for,  of  course,  we 
must  have  left  the  book  there." 

"  Had  it  not  been  our  dear  mother's,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  take  no  notice — I 
mean,  not  to  attempt  to  reclaim  it,  then  we 
should  avoid  explanations." 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  but  as  it  is  one  we  love 
so  much,  we  must  now  settle  what  to  do." 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  we  could  have  left  it 
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at  Sea  Cove  Cottage,  because  we  were  there 
scarcely  a  day,  and  had  hardly  unpacked." 

"  I  suppose  Tims  thought  it  would  orna- 
ment our  room.  If  you  remember,  she  wanted 
us  to  take  all  our  books  and  drawing  ma- 
terials out,  but  we  insisted  on  her  going  to 
bed." 

"  Well,  how  shall  we  get  the  book  ?  " 

"  I  really  think,"  said  Jane,  "  that  the  best 
way  will  be  to  send  Tims  to  the  gentleman 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  and  she  need  not  name 
us  to  him.  I  dare  say  she  will  manage  it  very 
well." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Tims  was  called  in,  and  appeared  quite  t0 
understand  her  dear  ladies'  difficulties  and 
feelings.  She  lost  no  time  in  making  her 
call  at  the  Three  Oaks. 

Laura,  meanwhile,  stationed  herself  at  the 
window  in  their  little  drawing-room  to  watch 
for  her  return.       The  moment  Tims  entered 
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the  gate,  she  went  to  open  the  door,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  Oh,  Tims,  have  you  the  book  ?  " 
"  No,  Miss  Laura,  the  gentleman  is  gone  !  " 
"  Gone  !  "  repeated  Laura.  "  How  pro- 
voking," and  then  she  began  to  feel  very  angry 
with  the  stranger  for  using  the  book  at  all, 
just  as  if  it  was  his  own  !  "  I  think,"  she 
added,  "  it  was  extremely  wrong  of  him." 

"  I  am  indeed  sorry  he  is  gone,"  said  Jane, 
"  but  he  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  using 
it.  After  all,  it  has  proved  it  was  the  most 
likely  way  of  finding  the  right  owner.  But 
is  there  no  chance  of  his  coming  again, 
Tims  ?  Did  Mrs.  Somers  say  anything  about 
it?" 

"  She  did  not  know,  Miss  Jane.  She  said 
he  was  pleased  with  the  fishing  and  accom- 
modation, and  that  he  would  not  have  been 
there  so  long,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  terrible 
bad  cold  he  caught  from  going  into  the  water 
after  Perkins's  child." 
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"Did  Mrs.  Soniers  say  where  he  was  going?" 

"  No,  Miss  Laura,  but  Mrs.  Somers  says  he 
don't  say  much  about  anything  to  her.  He 
sends  all  his  orders  by  his  groom,  who  is 
most  as  quiet-like  as  his  master,  she  says." 

"  If  he  should  return,  we  will  ask  you, 
-Tims,  to  try  again,  and  not  mention  our 
names  at  all  in  the  matter,"  said  Laura, 

"  I'll  be  sure  to  say  'tis  all  for  myself.  No 
occasion  to  mention  no  ladies  at  all,  miss." 

"  I  am  sure,  Tims,  you  will  manage  it  very 
nicely,  and  we  shall  be  thankful  if  you  get 
possession  of  our  treasure  without  bringing 
us  forward." 

"  Well,  if  the  gentleman  do  come  agaiu, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  Miss  Jane,  I  won't 
let  him  go  till  I  get  your  book  from  him.  Of 
course,  Miss  Jane,  I  didn't  let  Mrs.  Somers 
and  they  up  at  the  Oaks  know  I  wanted  to 
see  the  gentleman.  I'll  catch  him,  and  way- 
lay him,  Miss  Jane,  some  way  or  other,  trust 
me  if  I  don't,  when  he  comes  again." 
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CHAPTER     XI. 


"  The  Rector  and  his  lady  have  come  back, 
Miss  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Tims,  one  day.  "  I  met 
the  carriage  coming  from  the  station,  and  as 
soon  as  they  saw  me,  the  Rector  told  the  coach- 
man to  pull  up,  and  they  asked  for  my  ladies, 
and  Mrs.  Hartleigh  she  said,  i  if  you  please, 
Mrs.  Tims,  to  tell  Miss  Laura  to  come  up  to- 
morrow.' " 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  the  following 
morning  when  Laura  entered  the  breakfast- 
room  at  the  Rectory. 

"  This  is  good  of  you,  my  dear,  to  come  so 
early,  and  how  fresh  and  well  you  are  look- 
ing. I  heard  all  about  you  from  Mrs.  Tims, 
and  I  am  glad  your  sister  is  so  much  stronger," 
said  Mrs.  Hartleigh. 
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u  Yes,  she  is  able  to  walk  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance without  feeling  tired." 

"And  pray,"  said  the  Rector,  "what  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  parish  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  of  these  prayer  meetings — rantings, 
and  falling  into  frenzies  !  " 

"  Indeed,  it  is  very  shocking.  Tims  told 
us  something  of  it,"  said  Laura. 

"  Ah,  I  must  give  it  to  them  on  Sunday," 
said  the  Rector. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  people  who  have  set  up 
these  prayer  meetings  will  not  be  at  church, 
for  they  do  not  approve  of  our  liturgy,"  said 
his  wife. 

"  I  dare  say  not;  but  there  will  be  many 
who  are  weak  and  easily  led  away.  I  must 
keep  my  own  flock  in  the  fold,  and,  by 
patience,  perseverance,  and  example,  we  must 
help  to  win  back  those  who  have  gone  astray," 
the  Rector  said,  on  leaving  the  room. 

Aunt  Eleanor,  who  had  silently  been 
watching  Mr.    Hartleigh,    felt   sure  he   was 
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speaking  seriously,  and  the  moment  he  had 
shnt  the  door,  she  went  np  to  Laura,  holding 
the  trumpet  ready  for  the  answer,  and 
said — 

"  What  is  vexing  the  Rector,  my  dear  ?  I 
am  sure  something  is,  by  his  face  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Laura,  putting  the  trumpet 
to  her  lips,  "  he  is  sorry  to  hear  of  the  prayer 
meetings  and  rantings  which  have  been  going 
on  in  the  village  during  his  absence." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  indeed  my  dear,  I  believe  it  is 
very  true,  there  have  been  some ;  for  as  I 
passed  by  Martha  Todd's  cottage,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  saw  such  a  number  of  people  going  in 
and  standing  about  the  door,  that  I  asked  a 
woman  what  was  going  on  there  ?  she  had 
such  a  frightened  look,  I  thought  some 
accident  had  happened !  I  held  my  friend 
here,  to  her  lips,  and  she  said — '  Our  Susan 
have  fallen  away.'  My  dear,  I  thought  that 
she  had  fainted,  so  I  compassionately  said — 
c  Let  me  fetch  the  doctor,  he  is  in  the  village,' 
and  I  was  running  off  to  do  so,  when  the 
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woman  took  bold  of  my  trumpet,  and  screamed 
at  the  very  top  of  her  voice — c  'Tis  Betsey 
Spokes'  heavenly  prayers  and  preachings, 
ma'am,  have  turned  her,  'tis  all  right,  a 
blessed  trembling  and  shaking  as  will  make 
her  no  more  a  sinner  ! '  My  dear,  I  felt  so 
angry,  so  shocked,  that  I  believe  I  really  was 
nearly  giving  the  woman  a  slap  with  my 
trumpet  as  I  shook  it  at  her,  and  said — '  Don't 
be  such  a  fool,  go  to  your  church,  and  there 
confess  your  sins  and  wickedness,'  and  I 
turned  away  from  her,  calling  the  dogs  to 
follow  me,"  and  here  Aunt  Eleanor's  counten- 
ance suddenly  brighteued  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  herself,  throw- 
ing life,  happiness,  and  cheerfulness  around 
her;  and  smiling,  she  said,  "I  feel  such  a 
mountain  of  responsibility,  Laura,  taken  off 
my  shoulders,  now  the  Rector  and  his  wife 
have  come  back,  what  with  the  dogs,  and 
Fanny  there,"  here  her  niece  Fanny,  good 
humouredly  interrupted  her,  and  taking  up 
her  trumpet,  said — 
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"  Thank  you,  Aunt  Eleanor,  for  classing 
me  with  the  dogs." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  know  I  do  so  pity  the 
poor  creatures,  for  they  never  get  any  exer- 
cise, and  I  believe  they  think  me — "  here  her 
niece  took  hold  of  her  trumpet,  in  a  second  it 
was  in  the  right  place,  and  said  to  her — 

"  The  most  sensible  person  in  the  house, 
you  may  be  sure,  Aunt  Eleanor." 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  the  most  active,  I  dare  say, 
but  a  strict  disciplinarian,  for  now  I  have  a 
little  stick,  which  they  are  terribly  afraid  of, 
though  I  could  not  use  it  on  one  of  them, 
however  naughty  he  might  be.  They  have 
been  asking  me  to  take  them  out  now,  and 
yesterday  was  so  sad  a  day  for  the  poor 
things,  that  I  must  go  out  on  purpose  to 
give  them  an  airing,"  and  presently  she  was 
seen  in  the  shrubbery,  with  two  or  three 
dogs  following  her. 

There  was  something  quite  beautiful  in  this 
old  lady's  humanity,  not   towards  mankind 
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and  dogs  only,  but  every  living  thing  came  in 
for  a  share  of  her  regard.  She  had  that 
innate  simplicity  of  character,  which  springs 
from  a  truly  charitable,  benevolent  heart,  not 
spoilt  by  too  much  knowledge  of  the  world, 
its  deceitfulness,  follies  and  fashions. 

"Mary,"  said  fche  Rector,  as  he  re-entered 
the  room,  and  addressed  his  wife.  "  Where 
is  that  present  I  brought  for  Laura  ?  Oh,, 
here  it  is,"  he  added,  taking  up  a  parcel  from 
the  side  table.  "  Now  Laura,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  learn  this  by  heart !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly  opening 
the  parcel.  "  Milton's  works  !  how  delightful, 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hartleigh.  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  a  copy ;  but  I  don't  know 
about  learning  the  whole  of  it  by  heart  ! 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  which  are  your 
favourite  passages  in  (  Paradise  Lost  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  but  Courtley  is  the  Miltonic  man, 
he  is  a  regular  walking  concordance  of  the 
poets ;  he    seldom  speaks  to  ladies,   but   in 
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quotations  from  some  of  them.  Certainly 
Milton  is  his  favourite,  and  if  you  want  to 
make  him  happy,  talk  to  him  of  the  great 
poet,"  said  the  Rector,  as  he  walked  to  the 
window,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath,  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  I  declare,  there  he  is,  and 
look  !  he  is  making  the  best  of  his  way  up  to 
Aunt  Eleanor,  who,  he  no  doubt  takes  at  that 
distance,  seeing  the  dogs,  and  the  flutter  of  a 
cloak,  for  you,  Laura  !  " 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh,  "  what 
effect  the  trumpet  will  have  on  him ; 
frightened  him  away,  I  declare  !  for  see,  he 
is  coming  here  as  fast  at  he  can  walk.  Don't 
go,  John,"  she  said,  as  the  Rector  was  going 
to  meet  him.  "  Let  us  hear  what  he  thinks 
of  her." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hartleigh  ?  Excuse 
my  hurried  entrance,  but  I  am  pursued  by  a 
being,  who  darted  at  me  a  most  extraordi- 
nary weapon." 

"You  were  not  prepared  for  my  sister's 
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salute  with  the  trumpet,  Courtley,"  said,  the 
Eector. 

"I  heard  no  sound  of  a  trumpet;  but 
thought  of  an  air-gun,"  said  Mr.  Courtley, 
laughing.  "And  here,  I  must  beg  Miss 
Laura's  pardon  a  thousand  times,  that  I  did 
not  welcome  her  before.  As  blooming  as 
ever,  I  see.  I  hope  your  sister  is  quite  con- 
valescent? " 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  well  now." 

"  What  a  bright  day  it  is,  after  yesterday's 
rain,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh.  "  I  think  we 
had  better  not  lose  the  best  part  of  it  for 
walking  round  the  garden.  I  want  to  see 
some  improvements  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Courtley 
will  join  us?" 

"  Delighted.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  walk 
out."     Then  he  added,  going  up  to  Laura — 

"  The  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  fields 
Call  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet." 
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"  Capital,  Courtley,"  said  the  Rector,  "you 
have  just  given  a  finishing  touch  to  my  un- 
poetic  presentation  of  this  book  to  my  young 
friend  here." 

"  No,  Mr.  Hartleigh,"  said  Laura,  "  your 
present  wants  nothing.  I  shall  value  this  for 
your  sake,  and  not  for  Milton's,  though,  of 
course,  I  must  admire  him." 

"  Milton !  Miss  Laura,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Courtley,  "  well  may  he  be  called  the  '  Divine 
Poet ! '  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Roctor,  "  and  this  young 
lady  is  going  to  get  it  up  especially  for  you." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Laura,  "  that  I  shall 
not  half  appreciate  his  greatness ;  nor,  per- 
haps understand  all  in  this  volume." 

"  Don't  have  such  a  poor  estimation  of  good 
intellectual  powers,  Laura,"  said  the  Rector. 

"No,  indeed,  Miss  Laura,"  said  Mr. 
Courtley,  adding, 

"  '  For  of  ttimes,  nothing  profits  more, 

Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  and  right — 
Well  managed.'  " 
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A  bend  in  the  path  brought  Aunt  Eleanor 
into  view,  followed  by  the  dogs ;  she  was  at  a 
little  distance,  but  making  her  way  towards 
them. 

"  Oh,  help  me  to  apologise,  for  look,  here 
is  the  old  lady  with  her  long  trumpet 
coming!"  said  Mr.  Courtley.  "What  shall 
I  say  ?  How  shall  I  say  it  through  that 
— that  weapon — really  the  wind  blew  such 
b,  hurricane,  and  the  dogs  were  so  noisy  when 
we  met,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  my 
peace  then  for  intruding  upon  her  solitude ! " 
Just  at  this  moment  Aunt  Eleanor  came  up, 
and  the  Rector  said  to  her — 

"  Mr.  Courtley  has  been  wishing  to  make  a 
speech  to  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  believe  you  took  me  for  a 
witch,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  ! " 

Seeing  by  the  movement  of  his  lips  that  he 
was  speaking  to  her,  she  darted  her  trumpet 
out  of   her  dress,  and  after  placing  it,  she 
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turned  the  end  of  it  to  him.  Mr.  Courtley 
kept  it  so  long  to  his  lips  without  saying  a 
word,  that  at  last  she  said — 

"  If  you  please  to  speak,  sir." 

"  I — I — really — can't,  ma'am." 

"  Say  something,  sir  !  " 

At  last  heLsaid — 


"  But  we  have  met,  where  ills  of  every  form, 

Where  passions  rage,  and  hurricanes  descend. 
Say,  shall  we  nurse  the  rage,  assist  the  storm, 
And  guide  them  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Those  lines  are  very 
pretty,  that  we  must  be  friends  for  the 
future.  To  be  sure,  the  trouble  those  dogs 
do  get  me  into ;  just  as  you  came  up,  sir, 
they  began  to  quarrel  over  a  bone,  and  they 
do  not  always  mind  me,  do  they,  Laura  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Aunt  Eleanor,  you  indulge 
them  too  much,"  said  Laura.  Then  turning 
to  Mr.  Courtley,  she  added,  "  Aunt  Eleanor 
hears  so  well  through  her  trumpet,  that  the 
voice  need  scarcely  be  raised." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Courtley,  "  did  I 
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speak  too  loud  ?  Did  I  halloa  in  a  loud  voice? 
Oh,  dreadful  idea,  Miss  Laura,  halloaing 
poetry  !     It  quite  disturbs  my  nerves." 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  What  has 
happened,  sir  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Eleanor,  seeing 
Mr.  Courtley's  face. 

"  Miss  Laura  is  accusing  me  of  halloaing 
out  poetry !  " 

"No — no — Aunt  Eleanor,"  said  Laura, 
eagerly,  "  I — " 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  interrupting  her,  "  he 
said  it  '  very  prettily.' " 

"  There,  Courtley,  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied ?  "  said  Mr.  Hartleigh. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  feel  like  a  good  little  Sunday 
school  boy.  I  have  said  my  hymns  '  very 
prettily.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Now  if  it  bad  not  been  for  Captain  Craven- 
field,  Mrs.  Tims  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  "not  let  the  gentleman  go,"  as  she  said, 
"  without  obtaining  her  dear  ladies'  treasure, 
the  prayer-book,"  but  it  so  happened  Mr. 
Moreton  had  that  very  morning  received  a 
letter  from  his  friend,  which  entirely  altered 
his  plans,  and  instead  of  going  to  London,  he 
proceeded  to  join  the  Captain  at  Plymouth, 
to  witness  the  launch  of  a  man-of-war,  first 
going  to  Sea  Cove  to  deposit  the  prayer-book 
in  the  old  cabinet ;  and  there  it  was  likely  to 
remain,  for  after  the  business  of  the  launch 
was  over,  the  friends  proposed  they  should 
start  together  for  their  long-talked-of  ex- 
cursion to  North  Wales. 
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It  was  one  of  those  days  in  April,  when  the 
clouds  are  so  coquettish  with  the  sun;  now 
throwing  everything  into  deep  shade  ;  then, 
by  a  sudden  break,  admitting  sunshine  to 
light  up  the  landscape,  while  now  and  then 
the  shadows  of  the  heavy  clouds,  as  they  are 
floating  along,  seem  chasing  each  other  in 
succession  up  the  mountain  sides  in  a  most 
playful  manner,  that  the  friends  set  out  on 
their  expedition  to  some  of  the  wild  fishing- 
places  in  North  Wales,  very  little  frequented; 
where  "  far  from  trade's  unfeeling  train," 
telegrams  are  unknown,  and  letters  are  days 
on  the  road.  After  two  days'  travelling 
through  scenery  often  magnificent,  they 
reached  the  village  which  an  old  fishing  friend 
had  recommended  to  Captain  Cravenfield. 

"  I  think  it  very  clever  of  us  to  have  found 
this  place,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  "  for  hang  me, 
if  I  could  either  read,  write  or  pronounce  the 
name." 

"  Oh,  put  a  dozen  w's  and  y's   together," 
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said  the  Captain,  "  and  it  will  do.  If  you 
rub  up  a  little  of  your  Greek,  the  tones  are 
very  similar.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
rough  it  here,  Moreton ;  our  landlady,  Mrs- 
Mary  Lloyd,  does  not  seem  to  be  over- 
burdened with  helpers.  I  find  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  boy,  or  any  one,  who  can  understand 
English." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  we  shall  have  to  carry 
our  own  baskets,"  replied  Mr.  Moreton, 
throwing  one  across  his  shoulder.  "  I  like  the 
look  of  the  stream ;  in  fact  it  is  a  beautiful 
little  river,  with  deep  pools  everywhere 
accessible." 

"  I  say,  Moreton,  suppose  we  separate ;  you 
go  up,  and  I'll  fish  down,  the  river." 

"  All  right,"  was  the  answer. 

After  some  hours'  fishing,  they  met  again 
at  their  cottage,  when  Captain  Cravenfield 
accosted  his  landlady — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Mary  Lloyd,  we  are  as 
ravenous  as  hunters." 

What  she  said,  they  could  not  make  out ; 
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"but  she  ran  to  a  cupboard,  and  taking  out  a 
huge  fryingpan,  flourished  it  before  them. 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Moreton.  "  I 
see  we  are  not  the  first  hungry  fishermen  you 
have  had  here." 

Mrs.  Mary  Lloyd  smiled  good  humour edly, 
and  bustled  about,  while  the  gentlemen  re- 
lieved themselves  of  their  waterproofs. 

"  Capital  fishing  here,  Cravenfield  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  think  we  have 
river  and  country  all  to  ourselves,  for  I  have 
not  met  a  soul." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  said  his  companion. 

A  few  days  after,  as  Mr.  Moreton  was 
fishing,  a  man,  dressed  like  a  common  farmer, 
came  by  ;  he  stopped,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  fisherman,  who  at  once 
discovered  he  was  a  superior,  well  educated 
man,  though  in  so  rough  a  garb.  After  a 
little  time,  he  gave  Mr.  Moreton  an  invitation 
to  his  house,  which  he  accepted  for  himself 
and  friend  the  following  day. 

"  Well,  Cravenfield,"  he  said,  on  their  re- 
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turn,  "  I  have  had  an  adventure  to-day,, 
accepted  an  invitation  for  you  and  myself. 
Now,  what  luck  have  you  had  ?  " 

"  Luck  !  None,  excepting  nearly  losing  my 
head.  I  was  trying  to  get  to  a  certain  pool, 
when  a  branch  of  a  tree  came  in  contact  with 
my  head.  It  was  a  confounded  hard  blow 
for  a  moment.  There,"  he  said,  tossing  the 
contents  of  his  basket  on  the  grass  plot, 
"  that's  all  I  have  clone.  Now,  Moreton,  what 
have  you  been  about  ?  losing  your  heart  to  a 
village  damsel,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  that's  more  in  your  way,  Craven- 
field.  I  leave  that  to  you  ;  my  luck  is  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  owner  of  that 
rambling  old  place  we  both  took  a  fancy  to 
the  other  day.    He  has  invited  us  to  see  it." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  felt  a 
great  wish  to  learn  something  of  what,  in 
former  days,  must  have  been  a  grand  old 
place.    What  time  do  we  storm  the  Castle  ?  " 

"  The  afternoon  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
find  the  host  within." 
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Here  Mrs.  Mary  Lloyd  appeared  at  the 
window  with  her  fryingpan,  which  she  had 
discovered  was  an  excellent  interpreter  to 
make  her  gentlemen  understand  her  move- 
ments respecting  their  creature  comforts. 
She  began  to  strike  it  with  a  huge  fork,  just 
as  if  it  were  a  swarm  of  bees  she  was  enticing 
into  a  hive ! 

"  Come,  Moreton,  let  us  make  haste,  for  she 
won't  give  over  that  kettledrum  till  she  sees 
us  fairly  in  the  house.    It's  an  awful  clatter." 

They  found  their  dinner  ready  in  the  little 
room. 

"  Ton  my  word,  Mrs.  Mary  Lloyd,  you're  a 
first-rate  hand  at  the  fryingpan,  whether  on 
or  off  the  fire,"  said  the  Captain,  smiling  at 
her  pleasantly ;  adding,  "  and  you  are  right 
to  like  your  good  things  piping  hot." 

The  following  afternoon   they  found  their 

way  to  the   gentleman   farmer's   house.     It 

was   a   remarkably   fine  specimen  of  Gothic 

architecture ;  the  interior  was  a  great  con- 

rast  to  the  exterior,   which   looked   like   a 
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mansion  that  must  have  been  inhabited  by 
wealthy  and  distinguished  families.  The  fine 
old  buildings  had  been  turned  into  farm  and 
cattle  sheds.  When  they  arrived,  the  master 
was  busily  employed,  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand, 
weeding.  He  welcomed  his  visitors ;  then  led 
the  way  into  the  house.  It  was  a  fine,  large 
old  hall ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  furniture  was 
to  be  seen.  Children's  voices  were  heard  in 
a  room  beyond.  The  Farmer  opened  the  door, 
and  introduced  them  to  his  wife,  who  was  at 
a  table  with  three  rosy  children,  before  whom 
the  bread  and  butter  was  fast  disappearing. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  very  interesting  old 
mansion,  ma'am,"  said  Captain  Cravenfield, 
addressing  the  wife. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  curious  old  place.  I  dare 
say  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  over  the 
house/'  she  said,  looking  at  her  husband. 

"  We  should  much  like  it,"  said  Mr.  More- 
ton,  "  if  not  giving  you  too  much  trouble." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  proud  to  show  it  to  you." 
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And  the  farmer  led  the  way  through  the 
hall  into  a  sort  of  vestibule.  It  was  cold  and 
gloomy.  The  staircase  attracted  their  atten- 
tion ;  it  was  made  of  the  solid  trunks  of  trees. 
The  rooms  were  low  ;  but  the  ceilings  were 
finely  painted  with  old  family  crests  of  arms. 
The  Farmer  observed  that  the  reason  this  old 
mansion  had  escaped  the  ruthless  ruin  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  was,  that  those  who  in- 
habited it  at  the  time,  supplied  them  with 
plenty  of  food,  well  knowing  "  the  way  to 
men's  hearts  was  through  their  mouths." 

They  came  to  one  room  more  furnished 
than  the  rest,  and  several  large  pictures  and 
portraits  hung  around  the  walls. 

While  Captain  Cravenfield  was  talking  to 
his  host,  Mr.  Moreton  had  been  standing  for 
some  time  before  a  picture.  When  the  Farmer 
came  up  to  him,  he  said — 

"  I  see,  sir,  you  are  taken  with  that  picture. 
Pity,  sir,  such  fine  old  places  as  that  should 
go  out  of  the  family." 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Moreton,  "  it  is  a  very- 
fine  place.     Whose  is  it  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  or  rather,  I 
can't  remember  the  name  of  the  present 
owner;  but  that  gentleman  on  horseback  is 
the  late  Baronet's  father,  Sir  Richard  Culver- 
ton.     The  mansion  is  Roydenhurst." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Mr.  Moreton,  with  sur- 
prise. Pray,  do  you  know  anything  of  the 
family  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  The  estate  was  sold  after  the- 
late  Baronet's  death ;  both  he  and  his  son 
■were  extravagant.  What  became  of  the 
daughters,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  did  hear 
they  had  gone  abroad." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  "  the  pro- 
perty was  not  entailed." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  believe  the  father  and  son 
consented  to  cut  off  the  entail  to  sell  the  re- 
version of  the  estate,  which  was  so  heavily 
mort^aofed.  I  am  told  the  Baronet's  debts 
on  the  turf  were  enormous." 
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"  How  far  from  here  is  Roydenhurst  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Moreton.    "  Can  I  get  to  it  easily  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  easy  enough ;  not  more  than 
two  hours'  drive  from  Chester.  My  father 
and  the  old  Sir  Richard  Culverton  were  at 
college  together,  and  were  always  great  friends 
in  after  life.  This  place  was  then  kept  up, 
sir,  in  a  very  different  way  to  what  you  see  it." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Mr.  Moreton,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  expressing  astonishment. 

"You  look  surprised,  sir;  and  perhaps, 
with  reason,  are  misled  by  appearances ;  for 
you  must  know  that  I  am  a  scion  of  an  old 
family,  but  with  such  small  means,  that  my 
wife  and  I  have  had  the  courage  to  farm  our 
own  land.  Aye  !  and  take  our  share  of  the 
labour." 

Saying  this  he  opened  the  door  of  their 
usual  sitting-room,  where  they  found  a  table 
laid  with  eggs  and  bacon,  and  home-made 
bread. 

The  friends  felt  that  hospitality  so  plea- 
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santly  offered  could  not  be  refused ;  so  they 
sat  down,  and  joined  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
at  their  evening  meal. 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,"  their  host  said,  "  a 
thoroughly  happy  couple,  leading  very  active 
lives,  not  robbing  our  children  by  outward 
show  and  going  beyond  our  means ;  but  by 
our  example  teaching  them  that  industry  is 
the  secret  of  happiness ;  as  a  wise  man  said, 
*  content  is  natural  wealth,'  and  that  is  ours. 
My  wife  here,"  and  he  looked  proudly  at  her, 
"  rides  on  her  pony  with  the  produce  of  her 
dairy  and  poultry  yard,  to  the  small  town  a 
few  miles  off.  Yes,  gentlemen,  whilst  we  are 
enjoying  the  substantial  pleasures  of  life, 
many  are  fretting  it  away  by  endeavouring  to 
outdo  one  another  by  appearances." 

The  friends,  after  thanking  their  host  and 
hostess  for  their  kind  reception,  returned  to 
their  cottage,  where  they  arrived  just  as  Mrs. 
Mary  Lloyd  had  got  out  her  fryingpan.  This 
time,  however,  she  was  disappointed  to  find 
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that  lier  gentlemen  did  not  hail  it  with  their 
usual  enthusiasm,  and  then  she  learnt  they 
had  been  up  to  the  "  Old  House." 

"  For  the  life  of  me,"  said  the  Captain,  "I 
can't  make  out  the  name  of  that  place  where 
we  have  been  so  politely  received." 

"  Something  like  a  groan,  ending  in  a 
shriek,"  said  Mr.  Moreton.  "  They  are  ex- 
cellent people,  and  there  is  much  to  be  learnt 
from  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  Cravenfield,  looking 
rather  slyly  at  his  friend,  "  domestic  happi- 
ness, Moreton,  good  wife,  rosy  children,  key ! 
That's  what  you  are  thinking  of  learning,  I 
am  sure." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  was  not  thinking  of  any- 
thing so  visionary;  but  of  the  downright 
matter  of  fact — pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
that  good  lady  ought  to  get  for  her  long 
ride  every  week.  How  simply  she  was 
dressed ;  and  yet  you  saw  in  a  moment 
there  was  an  air  of  superiority  about  her." 
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"  Well,"  said  the  Captain,  throwing  him- 
self at  full  length  on  an  old  sofa,  "  it  would 
have  been  better  for  half  the  people  in  Eng- 
land if  the  ancestors  of  many  old  families  had 
acted  on  the  principles  of  our  friends  yonder, 
and  had  not  squandered  away  their  estates." 

Mr.  Moreton  was  too  deep  in  the  study  of 
"Bradshaw"  to  attend  to  his  friend's  re- 
mark. He  was  finding  out  the  route  to  Boy- 
denhurst,  having  a  great  desire  to  go  there, 
with  the  hope  of  gaining  some  information  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Cul^erton  family. 

"  Cravenfield  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  are  you 
tied  to  time  for  returning  home  ? "  But 
that  gentleman  was  sound  asleep  on  the  sofa. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  picture  of  Poydenhurst,  which  had  at- 
tracted Philip  Moreton's  attention  at  the  old 
Hall  of  the  Farmer,  in  North  Wales,  increased 
his  desire  to  find  out  something  of  the  family 
to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  and  those  to 
whom  the  packet  in  his  possession  was  ad- 
dressed. He  decided  to  go  there,  and  at 
Chester  the  friends  parted,  each  pursuing  a 
different  route. 

The  scenery  which  surrounded  Royden- 
hurst has  already  been  described,  and  now, 
in  the  lovely  spring  time,  when  Nature  wakes 
from  her  winter  sleep  to  put  on  a  garb  of 
brightness  in  shades  of  varied  greens,  the 
place  looked  very  beautiful.  No  wonder  that 
Philip  Moreton's  admiration  increased  at  every 
step. 
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At  the  Culverton  Arms,  in  the  village,  he 
was  informed  that  the  Squire,  with  his  family, 
had  gone  abroad. 

On  arriving  at  the  Mansion,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  housekeeper,  who  asked  "  if  the 
gentleman  wished  to  see  the  steward,  who 
lived  about  a  mile  off  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Moreton ;. 
"  but  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  see  the  house.  I  am  interested 
in  the  Culverton  family." 

Without  any  hesitation  she  begged  Mr. 
Moreton  to  enter.  *He  remained  for  some 
time  lost  in  admiration  of  the  fine  old  Hall,, 
and  the  look  of  antiquity  which  the  whole 
building  bore. 

"  This,  sir,"  said  the  housekeeper,  opening 
a  door  at  the  further  end,  "  is  the  dining- 
room  ;  it  was  lofty  and  spacious,  with  old 
antique  chairs  richly  carved  :  the  family  coat 
of  arms  caught  his  attention,  for  he  noticed 
it  was  similar  to  that  in  the   old  prayer-book. 
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He  turned  to  the  housekeeper,  and  asked 
if  any  of  the  Culverton  family  had  been 
heard  of  lately  ? 

64  No,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  that 
family  having  been  here,  I  am  almost  a 
stranger,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Winters,  the  steward, 
will  know." 

The  pictures,  chiefly  family  portraits, 
engaged  Mr.  Moreton's  attention.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  before  that  of  Lady 
Culverton,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  face  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was 
then  led  on  through  other  rooms  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  view  from  the  window 
enchanted  him  so  much,  that  he  could  not 
help  remarking  it  to  his  companion. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  very  extensive  one,  that 
little  skiff  you  see  on  the  water  is  going  to 
fetch  coals,  sir,  from  yonder  town,  where  you 
see  the  spire." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  then  remuner- 
ating   the  housekeeper  for   her   trouble,   he 
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returned,  passing  through  the  same  rooms  to 
the  hall.  He  walked  about  the  grounds, 
into  the  churchyard,  and  finding  the  church 
door  open,  he  walked  in  ;  a  marble  monument 
attracted  him,  it  was  inscribed,  u  to  the 
memory  of  Rose  and  Mary,  daughters  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Culverton,  Bart. ; "  could  they  be  the 
sisters  to  whom  the  packet  was  addressed  ? 
No,  the  date  at  once  settled  that  point. 

"  How  lamentable,"  he  thought,  "it  is  to 
see  a  fine  old  place  like  this  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  stranger ;  sad  indeed,  he  mused, 
are  these  family  wrecks,  such  reverses  of 
fortune,  often  arising  out  of  some  wrong 
scheme  of  life ;  some  selfishness  in  man,  his 
want  of  moral  courage  to  withstand  temp- 
tations. Extravagance  has  been  the  rock  on 
which  many  an  old  and  honourable  family 
has  made  shipwreck." 

Mr.  Moreton  now  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  steward,  thinking  that  from  him  he 
mi^ht  learn  some  tidings  of  the  ladies.     As  he 
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was  leaning  over  a  gate,  still  looking  at  the 
view,  a  gentleman  rode  up.  Mr.  Moreton 
seeing  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ride  into 
the  field,  politely  opened  the  gate. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  a  fine  morning." 

"  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  "  may  I  ask, 
he  added,  "if  I  am  not  addressing  Mr 
Winters,  the  squire's  agent  ?  " 

"  You  are,  sir  !  " 

"  I  was  going  to  call  at  your  house,  wishing 
much  to  see  you,  to  ask  if  you  can  give 
me  any  information  respecting  the  Miss 
Culvertons  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  anything;"  then 
after  a  pause  he  said,  "  well,  let  me  see,  I 
did  hear  something  of  the  ladies  ;  yes,  now 
I  recollect,  I  heard  that  they  had  come  back 
to  England  from  abroad." 

"  Thank  you,  do  you  happen  to  know, 
Mr.  Winters,  where  they  are  now  residing  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  at  all." 

"  How  long  ago  may  it  be  since  you  heard 
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this  ?  I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  questions  ; 
but  I  am  much  interested  in  the  wish  to 
procure  their  address." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  may  be  two  or  three  months 
ago,  I  can't  say  exactly  as  to  time ;  a  gentle- 
man came  here,  I  did  not  see  him  myself; 
but  I  was  told  he  was  a  friend  of  the  family, 
and  he  wished  to  see  the  place  again.  I 
believe  the  ladies  had  just  come  from  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  reported  Mr.  Richard 
Culverton  was  dead.  But  won't  you  walk 
on  to  my  house,  sir,  and  have  some  refresh- 
ment?" 

"lam  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  break- 
fasted only  just  before  I  came  out,  and, 
indeed,  I  am  enjoying  the  walk.  You  have 
a  very  fine  place  here." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  the 
Squire  is  here  so  seldom,  he  has  just  bought 
another  place  in  Essex,  but  perhaps  you 
know  him,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all.     I  thank  you  for  your 
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information,  Mr.  Winters,  and  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  any  longer,"  said  Mr.  Moreton, 
wishing  him  "  good  morning." 

The  following  morning  he  set  out  for 
London,  there  to  communicate  to  his  lawyer 
his  visit  to  Eoydenhurst,  and  the  tidings  he 
had  obtained  from  the  steward  there,  respect- 
ing the  Miss  Culvertons'  return  to  England, 
and  also  to  tell  him  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made  in  finding  the  prayer-book  Mr.  Pen- 
horn  also  had  news  to  tell  him  of  the  visit  he 
had  received  from  the  ladies'  legal  adviser. 

Mr.  Moreton  was  extremely  glad  to  hear 
that  there  was  at  last  a  chance  of  finding  the 
owners  of  the  packet. 

"  Have  you  looked  well  into  the  matter, 
Mr.  Penhorn  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  and  by  the  papers  and 
documents  produced  by  their  legal  adviser, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  the  right  people, 
and  no  mistake.  ' 

"  Very  well,  then  if  that  be   the  case,  I 
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don't  see  why  we  should  not  deliver  it  up  to 
them  at  once." 

"  As  you  please,  sir  ;  I  wrote  to  you  a 
week  or  two  since  to  that  effect." 

"  The  reason  1  have  not  had  your  letter, 
Mr.  Penhorn,  is  that  I  have  been  on  a  fishing 
expedition  in  North  Wales.  No  doubt  I  shall 
find  it  awaiting  my  arrival  at  Kemberton." 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  likely  ;  then,"  said  Mr. 
Penhorn,  "  I  will  fix  as  early  a  day  as  the 
lady  and  her  legal  adviser  please.  Only  one 
of  the  ladies  will  attend ;  the  eldest  is,  I 
understand,  an  invalid,  and  they  have  only 
lately  come  from  abroad." 

"  Yes,  so  I  heard  at  their  former  place, 
Roydenhurst,  which  I  went  to  see  on  my  way 
from  the  North." 

"  A  fine  old  mansion,  sir  ?  "  remarked  Mr. 
Penhorn. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  indeed,  and  very  beautiful 
grounds,  I  never  saw  finer  timber  than  the 
trees   in  the  park.      Well,  as  the  ladies  are 
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found,  you  had  better  settle  with  their  legal 
adviser  what  day  we  shall  see  them  here." 

The  following  day  Mr.  Moreton  reached 
Kemberton.  He  found  his  uncle  engaged  in 
what  he  called  his  "  justice-room,"  and  from 
the  loud  speaking  within,  he  gathered  that 
he  was  reprimanding  some  rustic  culprit. 
The  business  over,  Sir  Edward  entered  the 
room,  but  was  so  intent  on  arranging  his 
papers,  that  he  did  not  observe  his  nephew 
until  Mr.  Moreton  got  up  and  advanced  a 
step  to  meet  him. 

"  Ah,  Phil,  you  here !  When  did  you 
arrive  ?  " 

"  Only  half  an  hour  ago,  uncle." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come — 
very  glad.  Now  we  will  have  a  chat  over 
some  of  my  old  port,  none  like  it  in  the 
kingdom,  Phil  !  Now  let  me  hear  all  your 
adventures  in  North  Wales — that  Mrs.  Mary 
Lloyd  and  her  frying-pan  was   capital  Phil." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  assure  you,  Cravenfield  and 
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I  did  not  spare  it ;  we  kept  it  going  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  on  and  off  the  fire  !  We  had 
salmon-trout  at  every  meal." 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  you  hadn't  much  variety 
in  the  way  of  living,  in  that  outlandish  place. 
It  wouldn't  suit  me,  Phil." 

"  No,  uncle ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
so  well  and  so  busy." 

"  Ah,  if  administering  law  and  justice  is 
what  you  call  being  '  busy,'  I  have  enough 
to  do  in  that  way  !  I  had  to  roar  to  that 
deaf  old  woman  just  now,  and  after  all  I  could 
not  make  her  understand." 

Here  the  butler  brought  some  letters  to 
Mr.  Moreton,  saying  that  some  had  arrived  a 
week  ago  or  more. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "  I  sent  them 
all  to  your  room,  Phil,  fearing  they  might 
get  lost  among  my  papers ;  and  you  never 
told  me  where  to  send  them  after  you." 

Mr.  Moreton  found  the  one  his  lawyer  had 
mentioned,  telling  him  that  a  gentleman,  on 
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Ibehalf  of  the  Culverton  family,  had  called  at 
the  office.  The  party,  having  only  just  re- 
turned from  abroad,  had  not  seen  the  adver- 
tisement before.  As  the  gentleman  was  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  family,  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  matter  would 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  parties 
found  to  be  the  right  owners  of  the  packet. 
Mr.  Moreton,  having  read  his  letters,  left 
the  room  to  visit  his  horses  and  dogs,  who 
were  delighted  to  receive  his  caresses,  and 
welcome  their  master  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  great  deal  of  astuteness  or  worldly  wisdom 
(which  is  much  the  same  thing)  is  required  to 
raise  a  man  of  low  origin,  of  mean  educa- 
tion and  bearing,  to  riches,  or  a  station  above 
his  own. 

But  what  is  there  that  worldly  wisdom  will 
not  attempt  ?  And  such  attempts  are  often 
attended  with  success  !  It  matters  not,  to 
gain  its  object,  what  dissimulation,  what  arts 
are  employed,  what  false  appearances  are 
assumed  to  manage  the  business  cleverly,  and 
render  its  designs  effectual. 

Now,  Mrs.  Shuffles  began  to  feel  rather 
anxious  to  secure  her  silk  dress  and  finery ; 
the  time,  she  thought,  drew  near ;  besides, 
should  anything  happen,  it  would  be   some- 
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thing  to  have  acquired  a  new  silk  dress,  and, 
to  be  sure,  how  long  she  had  been  wishing 
for  one  ! 

"  Then,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  stood 
gazing  into  a  shop  window,  "  I  must  humour 
Bart  a  bit, or  I  shall  never  get  it;  'tis  most  for- 
tunate that  his  weakness  is  all  in  the  nourish- 
ment line,  which  I  can  manage,  for  if  it  had 
been  for  books  or  machinery,  like  Mr.  Read- 
man's,  which  runs  away  with  lots  of  money, 
and  he  don't  care  for  nothing  else,  I  never 
could  have  come  over  Bart  for  what  I 
want." 

Thinking  thus,  she  walked  into  the  shop, 
where  she  purchased  the  wherewithal  to 
"  humour  Bart,"  and  that  same  afternoon  she 
wisely  waited  until  her  lord  and  master  was 
in  full  enjoyment  of  his  meal  before  she  in- 
troduced the  subject  on  her  mind. 

"  Bart,  dear,  I  want  to  buy  my  silk  dress 
and  shawl ;  you  know  'tis  most  time  to  be 
ready." 
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The  little  man  looked  up  from  his  plate, 
saying — 

"  Very  good  cheese,  this,  Ju.  Have  you 
any  more  of  it  ?  " 

"  Only  a  very  little  bit,  Bart.  Mr.  Pike 
did  not  like  to  cut  so  small  a  piece,  but  I 
coaxed  him." 

"  Ah,  you  women  have  a  wonderful  way  of 
making  a  man  do  what  he  does  not  like.  Now, 
what  is  it  you  want  to  get  out  of  me  ?  How 
much  money  will  you  want  ?  " 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  the  dress  will  cost  four 
pounds,  and  then  there  is  the  lace  shawl,  and 
I  must  have  a  parasol,  and  I  am  sure  Miss 
Laura  Culverton  would  have  a  gold  chain, 
with  a  lot  of  what  they  call  charms  to  it. 
Altogether,  dear  Bart,  I  don't  think  I  could 
do  with  less  than  ten  pounds." 

"  Ten  pounds  !  Ten  devils  !  "  he  shouted. 
And  down  fell  the  empty  plate  on  the  floor, 
and  broke  in  a  hundred  bits. 

"  Goodness  me,  Bartholomew  !    I  believe," 
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she  said,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  "  I 
believe  it  is  only  a  willow  plate,  but  you 
would  never  have  cared  if  it  had  been  one  of 
my  best  plates.  There,"  she  added,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair,  "  it  has  so  flurried  me, 
my  nerves  are  all  unstrung,  and  my  heart  in 
a  puflification." 

"  Is  that  learning  to  be  genteel,  to  be  a  fine 
lady?" 

"  I  never  can,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  never 
do,"  she  said  in  anger. 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Shuffles,  you  may  string 
up  your  nerves,  and  pick  up  the  plate ;  and  if 
you  choose  to  give  it  all  up  now,  do;  but 
don't  expect  a  silk  dress  from  me  !  No,  nor 
a  cotton  one  either,"  he  said  indignantly. 
"  Here,  just  as  we  are  on  the  verge  of  our 
fortune,  because  a  trumpery  plate  falls  and 
breaks,  you  get  into  a  tantrum,  and  want  to 
throw  away  place,  riches,  dresses,  jewels, 
everything  !  I  say,  it's  not  fair  to  me,  Julia," 
going  soothingly  up  to  her.    "  Your  admiring 
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busband,  who  has  done  so  much  to  see  his 
wife  decked  in  silk  attire,  and  now  to  be  dis- 
appointed, on  the  very  eve  of  success." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  thinking  of  that  coveted 
silk  attire,  "  you  did  frighten  me  so,  Bart,  to 
get  into  such  a  state  about  the  money." 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "let  us  make  up  this 
little  affair,  Julia,  this  breakage  of  a  willow- 
pattern  plate.  I  have  just  thought  of  a  plan,'' 
he  added,  "  which  will  enable  you,  in  the 
most  respectable  manner,  to  get  your  silk 
dress  and  other  things.  Here,  give  me  down 
my  coat,  and  just  brush  it — that's  it.  Now, 
cheer  up,  my  jewel  of  a  wife,  let  me  see  Miss 
Laura  Culverton  make  her  curtsey.  That's 
it.  Capital.  Now,  to-morrow,  or  perhaps, 
the  next  day,  you  shall  have  your  wish,  and 
shop  to  your  heart's  content." 

Campden  was  a  small,  but  flourishing  town, 
and  though  there  was  plenty  of  gossip  among 
the  people,  and  speculation  on  their  neigh- 
bour's concerns,  yet,  since  the  opening  of  a 
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railway  station  a  great  improvement  had  taken 
place. 

A  Working-class  Hall  and  Penny  Readings 
had  been  established,  so  with  this  increase  of 
knowledge  and  increase  of  traffic,  no  wonder 
that  the  minds  of  the  tradespeople  had  been 
raised  to  a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  and  cer- 
tainly to  a  greater  pretence  of  showing  it  off 
in  the  power  of  speech-making. 

Mr.  Shuffles  sallied  forth  into  the  town. 
Circumstances  favoured  his  design,  for  at  the 
moment  he  reached  the  High  Street,  Mr. 
Dyer,  the  linendraper,  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing at  his  window  admiring  the  effect  of  his 
tasteful  display  of  silks. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Shuffles  ;  all  well  ?  " 

"  Very,  thank  you  ;  unusually  bright  with 
me.     Hope  the  same  with  you,  Dyer." 

"Glad  to  hear  it;  any  good  luck  in  the 
way  of  a  bonus  at  the  firm,  Shuffles  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  better  than  that.  Something  quite 
out  of  the  common  in  the  way  of  good  luck  !  " 
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"  Indeed  !  "  said  his  friend,  whose  curiosity 
by  this  time  had  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch. 
"  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  Dyer,  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence, 
only  between  ourselves,  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Shuffles  has  great  expectations 
— family  discovery." 

"  Indeed  !     I  congratulate  you,  Shuffles  !  " 

"  Family  estates  have  fallen  void — no  heir 
— next  heir — heir-at-law,"  and  he  put  his 
finger  up  to  his  mouth  to  indicate  silence. 

"  Bless  me  !  ~No  wonder  you  look  so 
bright." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  of  it  yet,  especially  to 
Mrs.  Shuffles." 

"  No,  no  ;  trust  me  !  " 

And  they  parted.  The  worldly-wise  little 
Shuffles  proceeded  to  another  tradesman's 
where  he  repeated  much  the  same  story, 
while  Mr.  Dyer  hastened  into  his  house,  put 
on  his  hat,  and  walked  off  to  his  dear  friend 
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and  neighbour,  Mr.  Pike,  the  grocer.  He 
caught  him  alone  behind  his  counter,  weighing 
out  sugar. 

"  Good  day,  Pike.     Molasses  getting  up  ?" 

"  No ;  very  dull !  Dull  time  altogether. 
There's  no  man  in  this  town  to  do  anything, 
Dyer.  What  we  want  is  commercial  and 
social  reform.  I  say,  give  us  men  with  minds 
as  well  as  money." 

"What  you  say  is  very  true.  By-the-bye, 
have  you  seen  Shuffles  ?  " 

"  No,  not  very  lately." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Dyer,  in  an  undertone, 
"  there  is  something  that  will  astonish  you 
there." 

"  What  ?     Got  a  step  higher  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly.  Well,  Pike,  T  know  you 
won't  peach.  I'll  tell  you,  confidentially.  His 
wife's  come  into  a  fortune — an  estate — I  be- 
lieve." 

"Indeed!  Who  told  your  Think  it's 
true?" 

VOL.   II.  K 
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"  True  !  "Why  I  had  it  from  Shuffles  him- 
self. But  don't  peach,  remember,"  and  lie 
again  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  as  he  left 
the  shop,  Mr.  Pike  protesting  it  was  safe 
with  him. 

When  three  people  know  a  secret,  it  is  no 

rer   a    secret.      So   the   news    about   the 

Shuffles's  spread  until  all  the  tradesmen  knew 

that  some   extraordinary  piece  of  good  luck 

befallen  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  when,  a  few 
days  after,  Mrs.  Shuffles  set  out  for  a  little 
shopping,  that  she  was  obsequiously  received, 
and  politely  welcomed,  by  the  linendraper 
and  grocer.  In  fact,  wherever  she  went, 
worldly  wisdom  had  been  before  her,  and 
worldly  wisdom  made  each  tradesman  alive 
to  whatever  gain  or  advantage  he  might  make 
himself  from  her  good  fortune !  Mr.  Dyer 
followed  Mrs.  Shuffles  up  to  the  top  of  his 
shop,  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  himself  went 
behind  the  counter  to  serve  her ! 
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"  There,  Mrs.  Shuffles,  a  splendid  article, 
that." 

"  Yes,  very  pretty,  but  I  want  something, 
Mr.  Dyer,  that  has  a  peculiarly  genteel  look 
— a  style  of — " 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  interrupting  her ;  "  what 
we  term  an  aristocratic  silk.  I  have  the  very 
thing.  There,  ma'am,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  "  gathering  up  a  silk  in  folds,  and  hold- 
ing it  up,  gazing  at  it  with  his  head  on  one 
side.  "  Splendid  !  Messrs.  Howell  and  James, 
ma'am,  can't  produce  the  fellow  to  that !  " 

"  I  like  it  very  much,  indeed,  Mr.  Dyer,  but, 
dear  me,  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  expensive." 

"  No,  ma'am ;  wonderfully  cheap  for  such 
an  article — -only  ten  guineas.  It  is  a  first-rate 
piece  of  goods.  Why,  you  may  feel  in  that 
silk,  ma'am,  that  you  carry  dignity,  admira- 
tion and  affluence  with  you." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Shuffles,  looking  at 
it  with  wistful  eyes,  "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Dyer,  if 
it  would  suit  me  ?  " 
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"  Allow  me,  Mrs.  Shuffles,"  lie  said,  looking 
flatteringly  at  her,  "  allow  me  to  remark  that 
it  strikes  me  the  style  of  this  chaste  article 
exactly  becomes  you.  Such  black,  shining 
hair  as  yours  is,  Mrs.  Shuffles,  would  be  an 
embellishment  to  any  dress,  but  when  con- 
trasted with  the  splendid  colours  in  this,  the 
effect  is  marvellously  striking  to  men  of  taste, 
as  we  in  our  business  are,  you  will  allow, 
bound  to  be." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Dyer,  of  course  you  know  what 
beauty  is,  and  what  ladies  of  fashion  wear ! 
Of  course  you  know,  Mr.  Dyer,  what  proper 
fashion  is." 

"Mrs.  Shuffles,  fashion  is  one  of  our  pre- 
rogatives ;  the  great  stay  of  our  trade  !  T 
tell  you  what,  ma'am  "  (he  became  quite  ex- 
cited by  his  rhetoric)  "  our  trade  is  one  that 
requires  the  nicest  and  keenest  observation  ; 
we  must  have  regard  to  the  education,  bearing 
and  position  of  our  customers  to  keep  them 
on  our  books.     Were  I  to   sell  the  ditto  of 
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that  dress  to  Mrs.  Tubs,  rich  as  she  is  now — 
and  very  different  from  what  she  was — would 
you  like  it  ?  'No,  ma'am,  in  all  probability 
you  would  never  allow  me  to  serve  you  again 
— and  justly — " 

"  I  think,  then,  Mr.  Dyer,  I  will  decide  on 
taking  that  silk.  I  am  sure  it  will  look  well 
by  gas-light." 

"  Exactly  the  light  to  show  it  off,  ma'am. 
Thank  you,"  he  said,  as  he  folded  it  up,  and 
put  it  aside.  "  Now,  will  you  allow  me  to 
show  you  a  morning  and  a  travelling  dress?" 

After  these  had  been  selected,  he  brought 
forward  one  temptation  after  another  in  the 
shape  of  minor  elegancies,  till  at  last  his 
customer  said — 

"Mr.  Dyer,  you  understand  that  my 
husband  does  not  pay  for  these  articles,  not 
immediately,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  ma'am,  1  know.  It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  have  your  name  down  on 
our  books." 
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Mrs.  Shuffles  went  next  to  the  grocer's,, 
where  she  was  quite  as  obsequiously  received. 
Here  she  laid  in  a  good  store,  and  settled  for 
it  in  the  same  respectable  manner  that  Mr. 
Shuffles' s  worldly  wisdom  had  suggested  to 
him. 

On  entering  their  lodging,  she  was  received 
by  her  husband  in  the  most  joyous  manner, 
flourishing  a  letter  in  his  hand.  Heexclaimed — 

"  Success  I  see  in  your  face,  Ju,  and  hurrah! 
Read  this." 

"What  is  it,  Bart?" 

"  Listen  to  this — 

"  '  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
gentleman  is  so  far  satisfied  with  my  in- 
spection of  your  papers,  that,  if  agreeable  to 
the  ladies,  he  will  give  up  the  packet  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  specified  time.  There- 
fore, I  request  you  to  name  a  day  for  meeting 
him,  with  the  lady,  at  my  office. 
"  '  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  '  C.  Penhorn.'  - 
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"There,  Ju,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Hurrah  for  old  Penhorn ! "  and  he  jumped 
about  in  ecstacy.  "  We  will  fix  next  Thurs- 
day !  "  Here,  seeing  his  wife  looked  rather 
grave,  he  suddenly  stopped  pirouetting,  and 
said,  "  But,  bless  me !  you  don't  seem 
delighted." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  am,  Bart,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  my  dress  !  However  shall  I  get  it  all  done 
by  Thursday  next  ?  " 

"  Pshaw!  that  is  always  a  woman's  diffi- 
culty !  Send  directly  for  Mrs.  Hookandeye." 
Then  giving  his  wife  an  encouraging  pat  on 
the  shoulder,  he  said,  "  Cheer  up,  love,  your 
dress  will  be  all  right. 

" '  Let  the  needles  ply 
For  Ju  and  I  to  fly.' 

Ah  !  ah  !  that's  not  bad,  decided  talent  for 
rhyme  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  Bart,  you  are  so  clever  !  You 
don't  seem  a  bit  frightened  !  There,  I  declare 
I  trembled  all  over  when  Mr.  Dyer  put  a 
chair  so  grandly  for  me,  and  was  so  polite  to 
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me,  and  brought  out  such  fine  things;  and  I 
can't  tell  you,  Bart,  dear,  all  he  said  about 
my  eyes  and  black  hair  suiting.  .  Oh  !  such  a 
love  of  a  dress  !  and  he  was  quite  willing  and 
pleased,  too,  at  putting  our  name  down  on 
his  books,  when  I  spoke  of  payment." 

"To  be  sure  he  was — and  next  Thursday 
will  enlarge  our  views,  and,  in  all  probability, 
Mr.  Dyer's  hopes.  But  I  must  be  oh2  to  the 
office  to  ask  the  firm  for  a  fortnight's  holiday, 
for  I  am  thinking  we  will  make  an  excursion, 
and  in  fact  enjoy  ourselves  after  receiving 
the  advantage !  " 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 


One  morning  Mrs.  Tims  entered  the  room 
where  the  Miss  Godfreys  were  breakfasting, 
and,  out  of  breath  with  excitement,  said — 

"  Please,  Miss  Jane,  the  gentleman  is  sure 
to  come  back  again,  or  at  least  to  send  to 
Mrs.  Somers." 

They  both  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise. 

"What  did  Tims  mean?" 

"  As  I  went  to  the  farm  this  morning,  Miss 
Jane,  I  saw  Mrs.  Somers,  standing  at  the 
door,  so  I  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  and  she 
asked  for  the  ladies.  I  suppose  she  saw  me 
looking  at  a  curious  key  in  her  hand,  for  she 
said — ■  I  expect  this  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  stopping  here  ;  a  boy  brought 
it  just  now  to  me,  and  he  picked  it  up  by  the 
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river,  close  to  where  the  child  fell  in ;  I  dare 
say  when  the  gentleman  threw  off  his  coat 
the  key  fell  from  his  pocket,  it  seems  to 
belong,  Mrs.  Tims,'  she  said,  '  to  some  old 
furniture,'  and  so  it  does,  Miss  Jane." 

•"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  book,"  said  Lanra.  "  Of  course, 
Tims,  you  did  not  say  anything  to  Mrs. 
Somers — we  don't  want  to  excite  curiosity." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,  miss, 
I  knows  a  deal  better  than  that,"  and  she 
left  the  room  not  quite  pleased  with  Miss 
Laura. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  offended  poor 
Tims,"  said  Jane,  "  she  evidently  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  again  reminded  of  our 
wishes." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  she  was  not  really  hurt  ?  " 

And  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  the  sisters  when 
that  worthy  old  domestic  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  very  good  humouredly,  with  a  bunch 
of  flowers. 
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"  Miss  Laura,  I  had  this  nosegay  given  me 
this  morning,  p'raps  you'll  please  to  have  it." 

"Thank  yon,  Tims.  I  will  arrange  the 
flowers  in  a  glass  for  the  table  in  the  hall, 
then  Jane,  I  will  go  up  to  the  Rectory  for  a 
good  practice." 

"  Do,  my  dear,  and  I  will  walk  part  of  the 
way  with  you,  I  am  going  to  the  school." 

When  Laura  reached  the  Rectory,  she 
found  Aunt  Eleanor  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  her  bonnet  on,  sitting  before  the  fire, 
warming  her  feet  and  reading  a  book.  Her 
back  was  turned  to  the  door,  so  she  did  not 
see  or  hear  Laura  enter  the  room.  Being 
afraid  of  disturbing  her,  Laura  went  at  once 
to  the  piano,  and  had  been  singing  there  for 
half-an-hour,  without  the  old  lady's  knowing 
that  any  one  was  in  the  room.  At  last  she  got 
up  to  poke  the  fire,  and  then  she  saw,  from 
the  glass  over  the  fire-place,  Laura  seated 
at  the  piano.     She  exclaimed — 

"  You  here  !     Why,  I  thought   I  had  the 
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whole  room  to  myself.  How  long  liave  you 
been  here  ?  "  Out  came  the  trumpet  from 
its  well-concealed  pocket. 

"  I  have  been  here  half-an-hour,  but  I  was 
afraid  of  disturbing  you." 

"  Half  an  hour !  only  think  of  my  not 
finding  it  out !  but  I  was  going  down  to  the 
Cottage  to  tell  you  that  the  Rector  and  his 
wife  are  gone  to  Boxwood  for  a  few  days.  I 
don't  know,  my  dear,  what  to  do  about  taking 
the  dogs  out,  after  their  killing  the  old 
woman's  cat ;  wasn't  it  naughty  of  them  ?  I 
am  sure,  now,  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  play 
me  a  trick." 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  disagreeable  for  you," 
said  Laura. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  so  ridiculous  to  see 
the  excessive  pride  the  dogs  felt  in  walking 
before  me  with  the  dead  cat !  I  went  the 
next  clay,  for  I  was  not  at  all  happy,  until  I 
had  condoled  with  the  poor  woman,  and 
given  her  something  for  the  loss  of  her  cat." 
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"  I  hope,"  said  Laura,  "  it  was  not  a  special 
favourite." 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was,  for  the  old 
woman  told  me  wonderful  tales  of  her  dear 
tabby's  rat  catching;  but  you  know,"  she 
added,  looking  very  mnch  amused,  "  that  it 
is  only  when  a  person  or  animal  has  gone,  his 
cleverness  and  usefulness  are  found  out !  I 
dare  say,  my  dear,  when  I  am  gone,  I  shall 
be  called  a  remarkably  clever  woman." 

Laura  laughed,  and  said  through  the 
trumpet — 

"  I  am  sure  your  usefulness  and  agree- 
ability  have  been  found  out  long  ago." 

"Ah,"  she  laughingly  said,  "I  am  not  at 
all  useful  nor  ornamental,  a  poor  deaf  lady 
like  me  !  I  tell  you  what,  Miss  Laura,"  she 
said,  getting  up  quickly  from  her  chair,  and 
almost  running  to  the  flower  vase,  "  I  am 
very  idle,  and  I'm  making  you  idle  too ;  I 
wanted  to  fill  this  before  luncheon,  and  I  do 
believe  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock." 
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"Is  it?"  said  Laura,  "  I  must  wish  you 
good-bye,  for  my  sister  will  be  expecting 
me." 

"  Yeiy  well,  then,  tell  your  sister  I  shall 
run  down  and  see  her  to-morrow." 

"  How  happy  Aunt  Eleanor  is  !  her  cheer- 
fulness is  delightful  under  her  great  trial, 
for  it  must  be  a  sad  deprivation  not  to  hear 
even  her  own  voice,"  said  Laura. 

" Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Jane,  "it  is  quite 
a  lesson  to  any  one  to  see  her.  I  suppose 
she  will  remain  for  some  months  at  the 
Rectory ;  do  you  see  a  great  deal  of  her 
there  ?  " 

"  Not  when  Mrs.  Hartleigh  is  at  home,  but 
she  thinks  it  right  and  kind  to  take  more 
notice  of  me  in  her  absence." 

"  When  are  they  to  return  ?  did  you  hear  ?" 

"  On  Thursday  next,  I  believe.  The  Hector 
of  Boxwood  is  an  old  college  friend  of  Mr. 
Hartleigh's." 

Here  their  further  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Tims. 
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"  Please,  Miss  Laura,  old  Bulbus  wants  to 
know  where  he  is  to  put  the  sinners  plants, 
miss  ?  " 

"The  cinnerarias,"  exclaimed  Laura,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Well,  yes,  miss  ;  I  suppose  it  was  that, 
for  he  said  sinner,  and  I  never  catched  the  end 
of  them." 

"  I  will  go  out  to  him,"  and  presently 
Laura  was  busily  engaged  with  the  old 
gardener,  helping  him  to  arrange  the  borders 
according  to  her  own  taste. 
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CHAPTER  XVJ. 


What  a  look  of  desolation  there  is  about  a 
lawn  overshadowed  by  evergreens,  thought 
Philip  Moreton,  as  he  stood  in  his  uncle's 
library  window,  watching  myriads  of  gnats 
sporting  over  a  pond  shaded  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees  overhanging  it.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  lawn  and  pleasure 
grounds  about  Roydenhurst,  and  especially 
of  the  view  which  had  enchanted  him  from 
the  drawing-room  window,  and  his  admiration 
made  him  sensible,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
neglect  and  gloomy  appearance  before  him. 
There  certainly  were  no  signs  of  any  improve- 
ments having  been  made  at  Kemberton  for 
many  years  ;  the  old  Baronet  would  not  allow 
of  any,  even  in  the  way  of  pruning ;  he  was 
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quite  satisfied  to  let  the  gloomy  aspect  from 
the  windows  remain.  It  told  the  tale  of 
blight,  which  had  withered  his  desire  for 
anything  approaching  to  woman's  tastes  and 
pleasures,  as  he  considered  flower-beds  and 
greenhouses,  which  were  thus  associated  in 
his  mind,  with  his  early  disappointment.  The 
old  sun  dial  was  mossy  and  crumbling  away 
with  age,  forsaken  even  by  the  sun,  as  it  stood 
almost  hidden  by  overgrown  trees  and  laurels. 
But  if  on  this  side  of  the  Hall  there  was 
an  air  of  desolation  and  neglect,  on  the  other 
side,  the  stable  department,  there  everything 
told  of  life  and  improvement  ;  the  comfort 
both  for  man  and  beast  had  been  carefully 
studied,  judging  from  the  numerous  contri- 
vances and  inventions  adopted  for  their  ease 
and  comfort.  It  was  well  known  in  the 
country  that  Mr.  Moreton's  horses,  dogs,  and 
grooms  were  each  perfect  in  their  different 
capacities. 

Tired  of  looking  at  the  gnats  and  gloomy 
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lawn  from  the  window,  he  had  sauntered  out 
to  the  stable  yard,  and  was  caressing  his  dogs, 
when  his  friend  Captain  Cravenfield  rode  into 
the  yard. 

"  They  told  me  at  the  Hall  I  should  find 
you  here,  Moreton.  What  a  splendid  dog 
you  have  there  !  " 

"  Yes,  he  will  be.  Grouse  is — how  old, 
keeper?"  he  asked  of  a  man  close  by. 

"  Eight  months,  sir." 

ci  Well,  Moreton,  I  have  come  over  to  pro- 
pose another  trip  with  you.  Rather  a  gigantic 
one,  you  will  say,  this  time." 

"  What,  to  go  to  the  Alps  ?  " 

"  No,  but  to  Norway  !  The  fact  is,  Lovett 
and  I  have  chartered  a  yacht  for  the  season, 
and  we  want  another  man  to  join  us.  What 
say  you  to  it  ?  There  will  be  capital  salmon 
fishing  and  bear  hunting.  Come,  let  me  book 
you  for  our  third  man,  Moreton." 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Next  week,  we  hope." 
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"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  Why  not  ?  Your  uncle  is 
quite  well.     You  can't  be  anxious  about  him." 

"  No ;  I  have  business  in  town." 

"  Can't  you  get  it  done  next  week,  More- 
ton?" 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  not.  It  is  business  re- 
lating more  to  others  than  myself." 

"  What  a  deuced  plague  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Captain. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  join  you.  How  long 
shall  you  be  abroad  ?  " 

"  Oh,  four  months,  I  suppose.  We  intend 
to  explore  the  fishing  localities." 

"  "Well,  I'll  see  about  joining  you  some- 
where. But,  come  in,  won't  you,  and  have 
some  luncheon  ?  My  uncle  is  gone  to  the 
Magistrates'  meeting.  He  never  misses  that, 
you  know,  if  he  can  help  it." 

"No;  I  am  always  afraid  of  something 
wrong  whenever  I  hear  of  Sir  Edward's  ab- 
sence," said  Captain  Cravenfield. 
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"  They  tell  me  lie  comes  out  very  strong 
sometimes,  in  law,"  said  Mr.  Moreton. 

"  Yes,  and  stormy  and  energetic  enough 
when  opposed  in  any  way  the  least  infringing 
on  justice.  He  keeps  us  all  in  order  there, 
Moreton.  But  I  must  be  going ;  Lovett  will 
arrive  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  from  you,  Cravenfield, 
how  you  get  on ;  and  if  all  is  well  here  with 
my  uncle,  perhaps  I  may  pick  you  up  some- 
where," said  Philip  Moreton,  taking  leave  of 
his  friend. 

The  business  alluded  to  was  delivering  up 
the  packet. 

"  It  is  a  strange  circumstance,"  thought 
Mr.  Moreton,  "  to  happen  to  me ;  about  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  have  such  a  task 
thrust  upon  him  as  the  hunting  after  these 
two  ladies,  sisters  of  a  man  of  whom  I  knew 
so  little,  though  at  college  together."  And  he 
smiled  when  he  thought  of  himself  in  this 
singular  position. 
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The  following  morning's  post  brought 
intelligence  that  the  lady  and  her  legal  ad- 
viser would  be  at  the  office  in  Bryant's  Court, 
on  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Penhorn  begged  to 
remind  Mr.  Moreton  that  he  took  the  packet 
away  with  him  when  he  called  at  the  office 
before  he  went  into  Wales. 

On  reading  this  he  gave  a  sudden  start. 

"  Where  was  the  packet  ?  " 

He  then  remembered  missing  the  key  of  the 
cabinet,  on  his  return  to  Sea  Cove,  when  he 
wanted  to  lock  up  the  prayer-book,  and  he 
had  never  thought  of  it  since.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous lock,  and  one  not  easily  opened. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Study  "  Brad- 
shaw,"  of  course  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
set  off  on  his  journey  to  the  south  that  very 
afternoon,  not  over  pleased  with  the  lady  and 
her  legal  adviser,  that  they  had  not  given  him 
a  week's  notice  instead  of  four  days. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 


Hope  sometimes  grasps  at  impossibilities,  and 
ensnares  the  mind  of  a  weak  man,  carrying 
his  imagination  into  snch  repeated  reveries 
and  schemes  on  the  object  of  his  hope,  that  at 
last  he  begins  to  feel  and  act  as  if  it  were  a 
reality. 

So  it  was  with  Mr.  Shuffles.  He  had  for 
the  last  few  months  so  entirely  lived  in  idea, 
on  the  prospect  of  this  coming  fortune,  that 
no  doubt  respecting  it  ever  seemed  to  cross 
his  mind. 

True,  he  had  been  successful  so  far  in  pro- 
curing fact  and  statements  requisite,  and 
again  in  the  tradesmen  around  taking  so 
readily  the  few  hints  he  had  dropped  to  them. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  be  successful  to  the 
end? 
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He  did  not  mean  to  cheat  his  neighbours, 
but  to  pay  them,  when  he  came  into  "  the 
advantage."  Thus  he  sat,  reflecting  over  the 
fire  the  evening  before  they  were  to  start  for 
London. 

While  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room, 
Mrs.  Shuffles  was  extremely  busy.  She  had 
a  great  desire  to  exhibit  herself  in  full  dress 
to  her  husband,  and  a  most  natural  feminine 
wish  it  was.  So,  having  decked  herself  out 
in  her  splendid  silk,  she  softly  opened  the 
door,  and  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  came 
exactly  in  front  of  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  bless  me  !  Julia  !  you — you  almost 
startled  me  !  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  going  to  travel  in  that  costume  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  Bart.  This  is  my  party 
dress,  when  I  dine  out,  or  have  the  great 
people  you  talked  of  coming  to  my  house.  I 
only  put  it  on  for  you  to  admire  me  in  it, 
Bart." 
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"Well,  well,  that's  all  right;  but  now  put 
on  to-morrow's  dress,  and  lock  the  door.  By 
the  by,  does  '  the  mole  '  know  anything  ?  " 

"  Only  just  a  little — enough  to  account  for 
our  goods  arriving." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  that's  all  right."  And  he  left 
the  room. 

Now,  "the  mole"  was  an  underground 
maid -of- all- work,  and  this  moment,  while 
master  and  missis  have  locked  themselves 
into  their  parlour,  "the  mole"  has  come 
above  ground,  and  is  staudiug  at  the  street 
door  talking  to  a  .very  particular  friend  of 
hers,  a  chimney  sweep,  who  has  placed  his 
implements  down  on  the  ground,  and  is  listen- 
ing with  all  attention  to  "  the  mole,"  who 
tells  him  of  a  wonderful  discovery  made  by 
her  master  and  missis,  having  a  right  to  an 
immense  fortune,  and  how  cleverly  they  found 
it  all  out  in  the  newspapers,  she  says — 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Bob,  it's  all 
true." 
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"  Oh,  clear ! "  cried  Mrs.  Shuffles,  as  Mr. 
Shuffles,  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  came  out  of 
his  room.  "  Well  I  never !  What  a  diffe- 
rence !  They  make  you  look  the  real  gentle- 
man ;  quite — what  Mr.  Dyer  called  my  silk — 
c  aristocratic'  " 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Ju,  if  I  had  time,"  taking 
off  a  new  white  hat  from  his  head,  "  if  I  had 
time,  a  piece  of  black  crape  round  this  would 
have  a  great  effect — lawyer-like — often  in 
mourning ;  besides,  it  at  once  separates  me 
from  you  ;  don't  you  see  ?  The  moment  you 
leave  this  door  you  are  Miss  Laura  Culver- 
ton,  and  you  don't  become  my  wife  until, 
naturally,  you  marry  your  legal  adviser." 

"  Yery  well ;  I  shan't  forget  that  part,  dear 
Bart,"  she  said,  looking  at  his  dress  with  ad- 
miration. 

"  And  remember,  your  sister,  poor  thing, 
is  an  invalid,  unable  to  move  at  present ; 
and  don't  forget  her  name  is  Jane,"  he 
added. 
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"Ob,  I  know  that.  Well,  but  suppose, 
dear  Bart,  that  the  gentleman  who  is  to  meet 
us  should  be  a  dreadful-looking  man — I  mean, 
disagreeable  in  his  manners  to  us  ?  " 

"Nonsense,  Julia.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  he  will  meet  us  most  cordially,  and  be 
extremely  glad  to  make  our  acquaintance.  I 
only  hope,"  he  added,  "  my  Ju  won't  capti- 
vate him  too  much." 

"  No  !  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  think  any 
man  like  you,  dear  Bart.  Now  don't  you  go 
and  be  jealous  if  he  is  attentive  and  pays  me 
compliments,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  he 
will,"  she  said,  looking  down  with  admiration 
at  her  dress.  She  was  not  at  all  a  pre- 
possessing person.  Her  dull,  beady  black 
eyes,  her  greasy  black  hair,  with  a  nose 
celestial-inclined  to  bud  at  the  end,  made  her 
unattractive-looking.  After  surveying  herself 
in  a  glass,  and  placing  herself  in  every  sort 
of  attitude,  she  said,  "Well,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  won't  offer  me  his  arm  to  lead  me 
to  the  cab." 
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"  Carriage  !  my  dear,  not  cab  !  We  really 
must  begin  to  "get  into  the  way  of  speaking 
suitable  to  our  new  position.  Now  call  your 
ladysmaid  to  help  you  disrobe,  while  my 
valet  brings  me  my  amber-silk  dressing-gown 
and  crimson  slippers,"  he  said,  gaily.  Theny 
altering  his  tone  to  a  more  serious  one, 
"  Julia,  my  dear,  have  you  any  refreshment  ? 
My  unfortunate  weakness  here,"  he  said,  plac- 
ing his  hands  over  his  chest,  "  is  coming  on  ; 
these  melancholy  sinkings." 

"  What  shall  I  desire  the  butler  to  order 
the  housekeeper  to  send  up.  Some  little 
light  supper,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  playfully. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Shuffles,  "  that's 
very  well  said,  Ju.  I  declare  you  have  an  air 
of  aristocracy  already." 

"  Yes,  Bart.  Mr.  Dyer  said  this  silk  was 
very  aristocratic,  and  I  feel  on  the  tip-top  of 
gentility  in  it,  and  the  ways  and  manners  of 
ladies,  as  I  used  to  notice  them  at  Royden- 
hurst,  seems  to  come  quite  home  to  me  in  this 
silk  dress." 
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"  All !  nothing  like  good  society,  Ju,  in 
early  life ;  but  now,  with  our  present  estab- 
lishment, I  propose  something  in  the  way  of 
supper,  more  substantial  than,  perhaps,  your 
housekeeper  would  suggest.  Let  us  put 
aside  our  grandeur,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
we  will  enjoy,  as  far  as  we  can,  this  our 
last  frugal  meal." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


"  What  can  be  detaining  Tims,  this  morning? 
I  never  knew  her  stay  away  so  long.  Surely 
something  unusual  must  have  happened/' 
remarked  Jane. 

"  Yes,  it  is  after  nine,  and  breakfast  not 
ready !  I  hope  she  has  met  with  no  acci- 
dent," said  Laura. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  which  they  knew  to  be  their  old  ser- 
vant's, and  Laura  hastened  to  open  it.  The 
moment  worthy  Mrs.  Tims  appeared,  she  ex- 
claimed, quite  out  of  breath  with  her  haste 
to  get  back,  and  in  great  excitement — 

"  0  dear,  ladies,  1  fear  you've  been  kept 
waiting  ever  so  long  for  your  breakfast ;  but 
I  didn't  like  to  lose  him,  and  I've  been  and 
done  it  all." 
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"  Done  !  "  the  sisters  repeated, "  done  what, 
Tims  ?  "  looking  with  rather  alarmed  faces  at 
her. 

"  Why,  dear  me,  Miss  Jane,  I  didn't  mean 
to  go  and  frighten  yon ;  bnt  I  s'pose  I  was  so 
eager  to  tell  you.  Why,  the  book,  Miss 
Laura." 

"  Oh,  Tims  !  have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Jane,  but  'tis  coming — it  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  for  certain." 

"  How  delightful !  Then  we  shall  really 
at  last  have  our  lost  treasure.  But  how  did 
you  manage  it,  Tims?  Who  did  you  see?" 
asked  Laura. 

"  We  shall  much  like  to  hear,  Tims,  what 
you  said  ?  "  asked  Jane. 

"  Well,  Miss  Jane,  as  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  shop,  I  saw  a  gentleman  standing  in 
the  bay  window  at  the  Three  Oaks,  I 
directly  thought  whether  'twas  he  with  the 
book,  so  I  crossed  over,  and  there  was  Mrs. 
Somers,  and  she  seemed  in  a  great  bustle, 
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which  she  'counted  for  by  saying  she  was  get- 
ting the  gentleman's  breakfast  as  fast  as  she 
could,  for  he  wanted  to  go  off  by  the  next 
train,  and  that  he  had  come  the  night  before 
to  fetch  the  key.  Well,  ladies,  as  I  didn't 
want  Mrs.  Somers,  nor  none  of  them  there  to 
hear  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  ; 
tho'  I  felt  vexed  to  think  of  your  breakfast  ! 
But  there,  I  didn't  like  to  lose  the  chance, 
Miss  Jane,  so  I  determined  to  waylay  him  at 
the  station.  I  got  there  pretty  quick,  and  'twas 
not  long  before  the  gentleman,  a  tall,  fine -look- 
ing man,  came  near  to  where  I  was  standing. 

"  I  didn't  lose  no  time. 

"  '  Please,  sir,'  said  I,  e  excuse  me,  if  I  may 
make  so  bold,  but  Mrs.  Somers  at  the  Three 
Oaks  tells  me  you  are  the  gentleman  from 
Myrtle  Cottage,  at  Sea  Cove,  and  perhaps,  sir, 
you  will  excuse  the  liberty  of  my  asking  if 
you,  or  your  your  landlady,  happened  to  find 
a  prayer-book  I  left  there  the  other  day  ? 
with  curious  old  clasps,  sir.' 
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"  s  Yes,'  said  he,  c  and  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  get  it,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  owners. 
Are  they  living  at  Longworth  ?  ' 

"  Most  fortunately,  Miss  Jane,  at  that 
very  moment  the  train  hove  in  sight,  and  the 
gentleman,  he  had  to  run  off  to  get  his  ticket, 
so  I  got  my  answer  all  ready  by  the  time  he 
came  out ,  and  I  saw  him  get  into  a  carriage, 
and  then  I  went  to  the  window,  and  said, 
6  Please,  sir,  to  send  the  book  by  post  to  Mrs. 
Tims,  Rose  Cottage,  Longworth.'  All  he  said 
was,  'Rose  Cottage,'  and  the  train  was  off." 

"Well,  Tims,  you  really  have  done  it  very 
well.     You  did  not  name  us  at  all." 

"  No,  Miss  Laura,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  men- 
tion no  names  at  all,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
mind  Mrs.  Tims,  Rose  Cottage." 

"  But  what  could  the  gentleman  mean  by 
saying  he  was  on  his  way  to  restore  it  ?  "  asked 
Laura.  "  I  can't  understand  that,  unless, 
perhaps,  he  may  have  fallen  in  with  Mrs. 
Pope,  and  you  wrote  to  her  about  the   book." 
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"  Yes,  Laura,  that  is  not  unlikely.  It  was 
a  very  clever  plan  of  Mrs.  Tims  to  get  it  all 
done  at  the  station,  for  there  was  no  time  for 
questioning,  but,  of  course,  we  must  not  expect 
our  treasure  to  arrrive  by  to-morrow's  post." 

But  when  the  next  morning's  post  came, 
and  no  book  appeared,  the  sisters  were  very 
much  disappointed,  and  made  Mrs.  Tims  re- 
peat her  interview  with  the  stranger  all  over 
again,  which  ended  in  her  remarking — 

"  There,  I  can't  never  think  why  he  don't 
send  it.  I  spoke  out  so  plainly — 'Mrs.  Tims, 
Rose  Cottage.'  " 

"  Well,"  said  Laura,  "  I  really  think  it  very 
wrong  of  that  gentleman  to  detain  the  book 
a  single  hour  in  his  possession  after  he  had 
been  told  where  to  send  it." 

Here  her  indignation  rose  in  proportion  as 
her  disappointment  increased,  and  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  never  liked  to  think  of  Mrs.  Plumley's 
'  Our  Lodger  '  on  that  dreadful  night,  and 
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now  I  can't  believe  he  is  a  very  honourable 
gentleman,  if  one  at  all." 

"  Well,  Miss  Laura,  to  appearance  he  was, 
and  spoke  like  one." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  too  impatient,"  quietly 
suggested  Jane.  "I  think  that  we  really 
must  wait  at  least  another  day  before  we 
form  any  opinion.  You  know,  my  dear  Laura, 
there  may  be  reasons  for  delay  in  posting  it ; 
besides,  from  Tims'  account,  he  evidently  in- 
tended to  restore  the  prayer-book.  Indeed, 
I  think  we  must  have  patience." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  is  only  a  delay.  At  all 
events,  I  am  sure  you  are  right,  Jane,  as  you 
always  are,  while  I  am  often  too  impetuous. 
We  shall  look  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  the 
postman  to-morrow,  with  hope  of  seeing  our 
treasure.  Now  we  will  go  to  our  morning's 
work.  Let  me  settle  you  comfortably  at  your 
drawing-table — there,  now  I  think  you  have 
everything  you  want,"  Laura  said,  as  she 
placed  the  colour-box  and  sketches  for  her 
sister. 
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"  That  is  very  nice ;  now  what  are  yon  go- 
ing to  do,  Laura  ?  " 

"  After  I  have  arranged  the  flower  vases, 
I  shall  sit  in  that  window  and  copy  the  song 
you  admired  so  much  of  Fanny  Hartleigh's, 
as  she  has  kindly  lent  it  to  me." 

The  sisters  were  thus  busily  engaged  at 
their  pleasant  occupations,  when  the  sound  of 
opening  the  little  gate  made  Jane  look  up 
from  her  drawing. 

"  Who  is  this  coming  ?  "  she  said. 

Laura  at  once  recognised  the  stranger,  who 
was  advancing  up  the  path,  as  the  gentleman 
she  remembered  seeing  at  church,  and  she 
had  just  time  to  say — ■ 

"  Prayer-book,  Jane,"  when  Mrs.  Tims 
opened  the  door  and  ushered  him  in. 

Mr.  Moreton  bowed,  and  holding  the  book 
in  his  hand,  said — 

"  I  believe,  madam,  that  this  book  be- 
longs to  you? " 

"  It  does,  sir,"  said  Jane,  "  and  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  it  to  us." 
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"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  the  signature  in 
that  book  prompts  me  to  ask  a  question  which 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me  to  know, 
as  well  as  to  the  lady  herself.  Excuse,  there- 
fore, my  abruptness,  but  may  I  ask  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  Miss  Culyerton  ?  " 

Poor  Jane  gave  a  little  start,  and  turned 
deadly  pale.  Laura,  who  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  now  advanced,  and  gently 
placed  her  hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause.  At  last  Jane 
found  courage  to  say — 

"  We  are  the  Misses  Culverton,  sir." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Mr.  Moreton,  "  then  it  may 
save  you  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to  London, 
if  you  will  dispense  with  the  presence  of  your 
legal  adviser  and  allow  me — "  Here  the  look 
of  distress  in  Jane's  countenance  made  him 
pause.  He  soon,  however,  proceeded,  "to 
deliver  up  a  packet  to  you  here.  Had 
you—" 

"  Sir  !  "  interrupted  Jane,  "  we  do  not  com- 
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prehend  you,"  but  still  Mr.  Moreton  con- 
tinued— 

"  Come  sooner  from  abroad,  you — " 

"  Indeed,  sir  !  "  said  Jane,  again  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  I  must  beg  you  to  cease,  and  leave 
us.  You  have  quite  mistaken  us  for  other 
people." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  and  Mr. 
Moreton  thought  it  better  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  "am  I  not  addressing  Miss 
Culverton,  of  Roydenhurst,  whose  brother 
was  at  college  with  me?" 

She  no  longer  begged  him  to  "cease  and 
leave  them,"  but  most  eagerly  exclaimed — 

"  Indeed,  sir,  we  are  the  Misses  Culverton, 
of  Roydenhurst ;  and,  oh,  sir,  can  you  tell  us 
anything  of  our  dear  brother.  You  knew  him, 
then?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
packet  to  you  from  him." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  sir.  Where  did  you  meet 
him  last  ?  and  when  ?  Was  he  quite  well  ?  " 
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"  Madam,  it  is  about  five  years  ago  since  I 
met  your  brother  at  Sydney.  He  was  then  on 
his  way  to  the  gold  mines." 

"  Oh,  so  long  ago  !  so  long  ago  !  "  said 
Jane,  with  a  sigh,  "  but  you  have  not  heard 
from  him  since  ?  or  whether  he  is  still 
living  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  I 
am  indeed  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  sad 
news ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Jane,  interrupting  him, 
"  my  fears  then,  are  true,  and  he  is  dead  !  "   • 

There  was  a  pause,  at  last  Mr.  Moreton 
said — 

"  It  is  true,"  and  taking  the  packet  from 
his  pocket,  he  put  it  into  Jane's  hand.  "  And 
now,  madam,  I  will  leave  you  ;  doubtless  that 
packet  will  explain  much  to  you  of  your 
brother's  absence."  He  was  leaving  the  room, 
when  Jane  said,  as  well  as  her  tears  and 
agitation  would  allow — 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  call,  sir,  the  next  time 
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you  come  to  Longworth,  you  may  be  able 
perhaps  to  tell  us  more  of  our  brother  than 
we  shall  discover  here,"  looking  sorrowfully 
at  the  packet. 

"  I  will,"  and  Mr.  Moreton  left  the  Cot- 
tage. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  on  his 
departure  than  poor  Jane,  quite  overcome 
by  the  excitement  of  the  morning,  and  the 
sudden  intelligence  of  her  brother's  death, 
fainted,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Laura 
and  Mrs.  Tims  restored  her  to  conscious- 
ness ;  a  shower  of  tears  relieved  her,  she 
wept  long  and  bitterly.  Laura  tried  to 
soothe  her,  but  often  wept  with  her,  overcome 
by  her  own  feelings,  while  old  Tims,  alone  in 
her  kitchen,  sat  with  her  apron  up  to  her 
eyes,  every  now  and  then  saying  aloud — 

"  My  dear  boy,  Master  Eichard,  that  I 
nursed  from  a  baby,  dead  !  Yes,  only  these 
two  of  'em  all  left !  " 

In  the  meanwhile  there  the  packet  lay  uh- 
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opened  on  the  table.  Hope  had  all  at  once 
been  taken  from  them,  the  sad  news  cast 
a  gloom  around  them  for  some  time,  and  a 
shrinking  apprehension,  a  feeling  of  dread 
instead  of  natural  desire  to  examine  their 
brother's  packet. 

They  knew  it  must  pain  them,  since,  what- 
ever that  might  contain,  he  was  himself  quite 
lost  to  them  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  Not  been  abroad  !  No  legal  adviser  !  "  said 
Philip  Moreton  to  himself  as  he  walked  away 
from  the  Miss  Godfrey's  cottage.  "  There 
must  be  some  fraud,  some  trickery,  some 
impostor  at  work  here.  Penhorn  is  deceived." 
However  he  thought  it  as  well  to  turn  it  off 
as  a  mistake,  that  those  sensitive  ladies' 
already  grieved  enough  at  hearing  of  their 
brother's  death,  should  not  be  further  annoyed 
by  thinking  that  their  father's  name  and 
family  affairs  were  made  the  subject  of  decep- 
tion, and  thus  brought  into  publicity. 

Mr.  Moreton  hastened  to  the  inn,  but  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  London  until 
very  late  at  night.  Mr.  Penhorn's  office  had 
been  many  hours  shut  up,   and  he  had  been 
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sometime  in  bed,  when  his  slumbers  were 
disturbed  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  door. 

a  Who's  there  ?  What  can  any  one  want 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  but  as 
the  knocking  continued,  he  rose  and  opened 
his  window,  with — "Who  is  there?  What 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Penhorn  ! "  said  a  voice  he  very  well 
knew,  "  I  must  see  you,  to-night." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I'll  be  down  in  a 
minute  or  two,"  said  the  lawyer  when  he 
found  who  it  was. 

"  Then  I'll  wait  here  until  you  come,"  said 
Mr.  Moreton,  and  taking  a  curious  fancy  pipe 
out  of  his  pocket,  he  struck  a  light  and 
smoked,  and  walked  up  and  down  till  Mr. 
Penhorn,  having  hastily  dressed,  asked  him 
to  come  into  his  sitting-room. 

"  Mr.  Penhorn,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been 
deceived,  some  knave  has  been  imposing  upon 
you." 

The  lawyer  looked  aghast. 
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"  What  could  have  happened  ?  What 
mistake  had  he  made  ?  " 

"  The  people  who  are  coming  here  to- 
morrow, are  impostors.  By  mere  chance  I 
discovered  the  real  owners  of  the  property 
only  yesterday,  and  I  have  full  proof  that 
they  are  the  very  persons  whom  we  have  been 
seeking  so  long." 

Mr.  Penhorn  became  more  and  more 
alarmed.  Had  he  been  too  communicative  ? 
Was  he  himself  in  any  way  to  blame  ?  Pro- 
bably there  lurked  in  his  mind  an  inward 
consciousness  that  he  might  have  been  some- 
what injudicious  or  incautious,  and  now  was 
he  really  outwitted  by  the  wary  Shuffles  ? 
So  there  he  sat  pale  and  agitated,  wishing 
himself  anywhere  but  under  Mr.  Moreton's 
eyes. 

"  What  can  be  done,  sir  ?  Do  you  wish 
me  to  prevent  their  coming  up  to  town,  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Stop   them  !     By  no  means.     Let  them 
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come  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Let  them 
think  they  have  succeeded,  which  no  doubt 
but  for  mere  chance  they  would  have  done. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  to-night,  but 
I  shall  go  to  a  magistrate  in  the  morning.  I 
only  wish  I  could  send  the  scoundrel  to  prison 
on  the  spot." 

"  The  only  thing,  sir,  you  can  do  in  this 
case  is  to  summons  him,  if  you  think  it  worth 
the  expense." 

"It  is  always  worth  any  expense,  Mr. 
Penhorn,  to  punish  deceit  and  fraud,  and 
scheming  to  take  the  property  of  others.  I 
only  wish  the  fellow  could  be  well  horse- 
whipped into  the  bargain.  However,"  he 
said,  rising  to  go,  "  I  shall  thank  you  to 
follow  out  all  my  directions  with  regard  to 
these  cheats,  to-morrow.  At  what  time  are 
they  to  be  here?  " 

"  Between  one  and  two,  sir." 

"  Yery  well,  I  shall  be  here.  Remember, 
to  get  possession  of  all  his  confounded  lying 
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papers  is  one  of  my  great  objects,  before  he 
receives  what  I  shall  have  in  store  for  him. 
I  will  see  them  alone  when  they  arrive,  Mr. 
Penhorn,  and  when  I  want  you  I  will  ring 
for  you." 

And  so  saying  Mr.  Moreton  set  off  to  his 
hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


It  is  said,  there  is  in  every  man  an  innate 
light  which  keenly  defines  the  path  of  duty, 
and  the  broad  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  but  if  moral  education  and  careful  nur- 
ture have  not  kept  pace  with  his  years,  the 
tender  sensitiveness  of  conscience  is  soon 
deadened  and  the  natural  will  asserts  its 
influence  for  evil,  and  one  who  for  any  length 
of  time  has  been  practising  deceit  on  all  about 
him,  is  at  last  prone  to  deceive  himself,  and 
believe  that  to  be  a  reality  which  he  knew 
at  first  to  be  a  deception.  Conscience  has 
been  described  as  "a  ray  of  divinity  darting 
into  the  soul " — "  the  candle  of  the  soul," 
saith  Solomon — so  if  no  religious  principles 
exist  in  the  heart,   the  light  from  the  candle 
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will  be  soon  extinguished.  Certainly  no  light 
from  the  candle  of  conscience  disturbed  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shuffles,  who  rose  on  the  morning 
of  their  journey,  invigorated  by  their  slumbers. 
They  were  early  astir  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  their  intended  holiday  which  Mr. 
Shuffles  thought  another  piece  of  good  luck, 
he  having  obtained  one.  They  started  by 
the  first  train  to  London. 

The  month  of  May  so  often  brings  sunny 
showers,  but  on  this  day  the  rain  fell  steadily, 
and  the  air  was  cold  and  raw  enough  to  damp 
the  spirits  of  any  other  mortals  than  the  pair 
who,  enveloped  in  self  love  and  confidence, 
took  their  seats  in  the  train,  speculating  on 
the  immense  wealth  which  they  believed  now 
to  be  within  their  grasp.  As  they  got  near 
their  destination,  Mrs.  Shuffles  said — 

"  Don't  you  begin  to  feel  a  little  nervous, 
Bart  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,  Ju.  We  are  already 
landed,    and    the    business    done.     Lawyer 
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Penhorn  has  seen  all  the  papers,  and  expressed 
his  perfect  satisfaction,"  he  said,  taking  up 
his  black  leather  case,  "  and  I  don't  at  all 
imagine  his  client  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  them.  All  he  may  do,  and  that  I 
expect  only  for  politeness  and  civility,  will 
be  just  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  for 
acquaintance  sake.  I  mean,"  he  added,  "  to 
begin  an  acquaintance." 

"  Oh  !  dear  Bart.  I  am  sure  I  hope  he 
won't  talk  to  me.  If  I  only  see  him  looking 
at  me  I  shall  feel  frightened,  I  shan't  know 
whatever  to  do." 

"Blow  your  nose,  Julia;  whenever  you 
feel  in  any  difficulty,  blow  your  nose ;  it  is 
an  infallible  remedy  in  cases  of  shyness  and 
nervous  forgetfulness." 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  I've  got  my  lace 
pocket-handkerchief.  Oh,  yes,  here  it  is  F 
doesn't  it  look  quite  genteel  and  elegant?" 

"  By  Jove  !  here  we  are,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  the  train  stopped.    They  repaired  at  once 
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to  a  coffee  house  in  the  city,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  who  promised  to  be  there 
to  receive  them ;  as  however  he  did  not  appear, 
and  time  was  advancing,  they  proceeded  a 
little  way  on  foot,  and  then  took  a  cab,  and 
were  driving  through  street  after  street  to 
Mr.  Penhorn's  office. 

Meanwhile  Philip  Moreton  had  been  con- 
sidering anxiously  the  business.  It  was  a 
most  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  Duty  as  well 
as  inclination  urged  him  to  send  the  impostors 
to  prison  forthwith,  and  punish  them  as  they 
deserved,  but  the  thought  of  those  unhappy 
ladies,  who  evidently  had  some  secret  reason 
for  dropping  their  name,  deterred  him  from 
at  once  deciding  to  take  out  a  summons,  or 
calling  in  the  police ;  he  thought  doing  either 
would  make  their  position  public  and  perhaps 
annoy  them.  These  thoughts  perplexed  him 
as  the  hour  for  the  meeting  drew  near.  After 
further  deliberation  he  thought  he  should  be 
able   better  to  decide  what  course  to   take 

VOL.  II.  n 
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after  seeing  the  pair.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Bryant's  Court,  and  in  the  dingy 
little  parlour  of  Mr.  Penhorn's  office,  he  sat 
for  a  considerable  time  reading  his  news- 
paper ;  that  done,  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
impatient  at  the  delay,  when  he  heard  a  cab 
stop  at  the  door,  and  presently  a  lady  and 
gentleman  were  shown  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Moreton  stood  erect,  he  never  said  a 
word,  nor  made  the  slightest  movement  to 
acknowledge  their  presence ;  but  looked 
fixedly  at  them. 

"Oh,"  thought  Mr.  Shuffles,  "a  disap- 
pointed client,  no  doubt,  the  sooner  he  is  off 
the  better,"  and  then  with  the  most  jaunty 
air  imaginable,  he  placed  a  chair  for  his  wife, 
saying  with  tone  of  deference,  "  Pray  be 
seated,  Miss  Culverton." 

Mr.  Moreton  could  scarcely  keep  his 
countenance,  the  audacity  and  self-possession 
of  that  little  man  diverted  him.  Not  wishing, 
however,  to  show  his  amused  expression,  he 
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hastily  turned  to  the  fire-place,  and  rang  the 
bell.     A  boy  answered  it. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Penhorn  I  am  waiting  for 
him." 

"  Business  not  agreeable,  sir,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Mr.  Shuffles. 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  at  all  agreeable,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Moreton. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Penhorn  entered. 
Mr.  Shuffles  darted  towards  him  to  shake 
hands,  considering  him  an  old  acquaintance, 
but  that  gentleman  making  a  bow,  backed 
out  of  it  by  a  circular  step  to  Mr.  Moreton, 
and  put  a  packet  into  his  hand. 

"  Is  this  all  ?  have  you  made  a  copy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  all  right." 

"  Now  then,  if  you  please,  to  business," 
said  Mr.  Moreton. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Shuhfles  to  Mr.  Penhorn, 
"  Have  you  not  another  room  for  the  gentle- 
man, so  as  not  to  trouble  this  lady  with  other 
people's  affairs  ?  " 
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"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  sternly.     "  My 
business  here  to  day  is  yours." 

"  Ours  !  "  he  exclaimed,  while  Mrs.  Shuffles 
blew  her  nose. 

"Yes,  sir.     Yours." 

"  Then  you  are  the  gentleman  we  are  to 
meet  here  to-day." 

"  I  am,  sir  ;  and  I  understand  you  are  here 
with  that  lady,  to  answer  this  advertisement, 
and  that  you  bring  proofs  to  support  that 
lady's  claim  to  the  advantages  here  offered. 
I  understand  you  are  that  lady's  solicitor. 
Produce  those  proofs,  if  you  please." 

"  Dear  me!  what  a  disagreeable  man," 
thought  Mrs.  Shuffles. 

"  You're  a  stiff  one,"  said  Mr.  Shuffles  to 
himself,  "  and  the  sooner  I  get  rid  of  you 
the  better ;  however,  I'll  be  as  civil  as  you 
please.  Yes,  sir,  here,"  and  he  took  a  roll 
of  papers  from  his  black  bag,  and  laying 
them  on  the  table,  he  continued — "  Here  are 
the    documents,"     and     spread    them    out. 
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"  Here  is  the  grandfather,  father,   and  that 
lad j  herself,  sir,"  pointing  to  the  paper. 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Mr.  Moreton, 
sharply. 

"  Oh,  delightful !  "  thought  Mrs.  Shuffles. 
"  Enough !  then  it  will  soon  be  over,"  and 
she  ventured  to  look  up  at  Mr.  Moreton,  and 
almost  smiled. 

" Madam,"  said  he,  "may  I  ask  you  to 
inform  me  where  you  came  from  to-day  ?  " 

"  The  country,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Shuffles. 

"  My  question,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Moreton, 
with  dignity,  "  was  addressed  to  the  lady ;  I 
shall-  be  obliged  if  you  will  leave  her  to  answer 
it  herself." 

Poor  Mrs.  Shuffles  !  here  was  a  dilemma  ! 
where  ought  she  to  have  come  from?  this 
was  a  most  unlooked-for  question  they  had 
not  anticipated. 

Mr.  Moreton  repeated  his  question  to  her. 

"  Oh — I — came — "  then  looking  distressed 
.at  Mr.  Shuffles  for  help,  he  exclaimed — 
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"  Sir,  you  agitate  the  lady.  My  client  is, 
as  you  see,  very  nervous." 

"  Yes !  I  am  very,"  she  said,  sniffing 
vehemently  at  a  scent  bottle.  "  I  never  can 
recollect  anything  when  one  of  my  nervous 
fits  comes  on  like  this." 

"  Then  perhaps,  sir,"  said  Philip  Moreton, 
turning  to  Mr.  Shuffles,  "  you  will  inform 
me  what  town,  village,  or  county,  that  lady 
came  from  to-day  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  have  no  objection,  from 
Campden." 

"  Ah,  Campden  !  What  sort  of  place  is 
that  ?  a  town  or  country  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Moreton. 

"  A  small  town,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Longworth, 
in  Devonshire  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Moreton. 

Mr.  Shuffles  hesitated.  He  began  to  feel 
somewhat  troubled  in  mind  at  these  unlooked- 
for  questions.  What  could  be  the  gentle- 
man's drift  ?  He  was,  however,  obliged  to 
say  he  did  not  know  Longworth. 
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"  Have  you,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Moreton, 
again  venturing  to  address  her,  "  have  you 
ever  been  there  ?  " 

The  question  brought  the  scent  bottle  out 
again,  and  so  eagerly,  that  in  her  extreme 
agitation  and  confusion,  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
throwing  the  contents  over  her  dress. 

"  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  my  beautiful  smel- 
ling bottle  is  broken  to  pieces  !  and,  bless 
me,  it's  all  over  my  new  silk  dress  !  " 

"  Hang  you !  bottle,  dress  and  all," 
thought  Mr.  Shuffles,  going  to  her  assistance, 
and,  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  said,  as 
blandly  as  his  chagrin  would  allow  him — 

"  Permit  me,  Miss  Cnlverton." 

Philip  Moreton  was  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
window  to  conceal  his  countenance  at  this 
ridiculous  scene.  There  was  something  so 
comic  in  the  air  of  assurance  and  cool  auda- 
city of  that  little  man.  He  determined  not  to 
prolong  the  business,  but,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Penhorn,  who  had  left  the  room,  returned, 
to  present  the  packet  he   had   prepared  for 
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them,    and    which    contained    the    following 
words  : — 

"I,  Philip  Moreton,  have  this  day,  April 
20th,  18 — ,  delivered  a  packet,  committed 
three  years  ago  to  my  charge,  to  the  rightfnl 
owners,  being  satisfied  that  they  are  the  real 
persons  whom  I  have  been  seeking,  and 
who  are  now  residing  at  Longworth,  Co. 
Devon;  consequently  the  party  appearing 
here  this  day  to  claim  the  same  are  impostors, 
and  will  be  severely  punished  for  their  at- 
tempt to  cheat  and  impose,  according  to  the 
law,  as  they  deserve.,, 

This  was  sealed  up  within  a  large  cover. 

The  lady's  discomfort  respecting  her  dress 
was  still  apparent,  but  probably  a  look  from 
her  husband,  as  he  withdrew  to  his  seat, 
troubled  her,  for  she  seemed  anything  but  at 
ease. 

And  now  Mr.  Moreton  advanced  to  a  side 
table,  and,  taking  up  the  packet,  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Shuffles,  saying,  as  he  looked  at  the  lady — 
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"  Your  legal  adviser,  raadam,  will  give  you 
the  contents  of  this." 

Could  anything  be  more  hopeful  than  this 
little  speech.  She  almost  smiled  again,  while 
Mr.  Shuffles,  looking  at  her  blandly,  said — 

"  Am  I  to  open  this,  Miss  Culverton  ?  It 
may  be  necessary  to  ask  that  gentleman's 
advice." 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,"  was  her  reply. 

Mr.  Moreton  withdrew  to  the  window,  and 
presently  heard  the  seal  broken,  the  packet 
opened,  and  in  another  moment,  the  chair  on 
which  Mr.  Shuffles  was  sitting,  pushed  aside, 
and  the  words — 

"  Confound  you  !  Conspiracy  !  What  have 
you  given  me,  sir  ?     What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  an  audacious  impostor," 
said  Mr.  Moreton. 

Here  Mrs.  Shuffles  became  frightened,  and 
rose  and  sat,  and  sat  and  rose,  from  her 
seat,  while  Mr,  Shuffles,  thumping  the  table, 
exclaimed — 
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"  Sir  !  sir  !  "  trying  to  interrupt  Mr.  More- 
ton,  who  continued — 

"  With  your  lying  hypocrisy,  your  villainous 
attempts.  I  have  discovered  all.  You  de- 
serve a  good  horsewhipping,  and  I'll  punish 
you  severely." 

He  felt  so  angry  and  indignant  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  did,  and  perhaps 
thinking  of  his  horsewhip,  he  took  out  his 
little  leather  pipe-case,  resembling  a  pistol, 
and  mechanically  moved  the  spring,  which 
gave  a  little  clicking  sound.  Mrs.  Shuffles' 
eye  and  ear  caught  it,  and  she  instantly 
rushed  towards  her  husband,  and,  seizing 
hold  of  him,  cried — 

"  Oh,  they  are  going  to  shoot  you  !  He's 
my  husband  !  Oh,  come— come  away  !  "  and 
opening  the  door,  she  fairly  dragged  him  out 
into  the  passage,  whilst  he,  trying  to  shake 
her  off,  kept  saying — 

"  You  fool !  how  dare  you  call  me  your 
husband  ?  You  have  undone  it  all  by  your 
confounded  tongue  ! " 
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By  this  time  she  had  opened  the  front 
door ;  there  was  no  help  for  them  but  to  get 
into  the  cab  that  they  came  in,  and  drive — 
anywhere  !  to  the  city,  there  among  dense 
crowds  of  human  beings  to  conceal  them- 
selves, miserable  and  degraded  in  heart ; 
tired,  exhausted,  and  worn  out  in  body,  they 
drove  on,  gibing,  scoffing  and  abusing  each 
other. 

Mr.  Moreton  and  his  lawyer  stood  speech- 
less during  this  absurd  scene,  the  former  so 
exceedingly  diverted  with  the  woman's  ri- 
diculous notion  of  his  pipe  being  a  pistol,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  shoot  her  husband — as 
in  her  fright  she  had  disclosed  him  to  be — the 
man's  presumption,  his  assurance  and  auda- 
city, so  astonished  him,  that  he  felt  inclined 
to  kick  him  out ;  but  while  thinking  what  he 
should  do,  they  were  gone !  The  sight  of 
some  papers  left  on  the  table,  relating  to  the 
affair,  roused  his  wrath  and  indignation. 

"  Penhorn,"  he  said,  "  that  man  ought  not 
to  escape,  and,  but  to  save  the  ladies,   whom 
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lie  has  so  vilely  attempted  to  defraud,  from 
the  pain  of  publicity,  I  should  at  once  take 
the  course  that  the  law  directs.  Gather  up 
those  hateful  papers — those  forgeries — if 
you  please." 

Mr.  Peuhorn  ventured  to  remark — 

"  These  documents,  sir,  are  so  cleverly  exe- 
cuted that  I  defy  any  one  not  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  them.  Some  lawyer  has  had  a  hand 
in  them.     I  only  wish  I  could  discover  him." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Penhorn  ;  there  is 
always  a  degree  of  cleverness  in  deceit.  In 
justice  to  his  employers,  you  had  better 
find  out  some  particulars  respecting  the 
fellow,  and  if  you  hear  any  further  of  the 
scoundrel,  direct  to  me  at  my  uncle's." 

Philip  Moreton  reached  Kemberton  Hall  in 
good  time  for  dinner  that  day.  Sir  Edward 
always  repaired  to  the  library  as  soon  as  the 
dinner  was  over,  and  there  enjoyed  his  wine 
and  dessert,  and  indulged  in  a  dose,  or  read 
his  papers. 
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Now  this  evening,  he  had  been  for  some 
time  reading,  while  his  nephew  sat  opposite 
to  him,  or,  rather,  was  lounging  back  in  his 
chair,  his  feet  stretched  oat  on  another,  doing 
nothing,  when  suddenly  some  passing  thought 
diverted  him  so  forcibly  that  he  fairly 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laug^h.  His  uncle's  at- 
tention  was  caught.  Looking  up  from  his 
paper  at  his  nephew,  he  said — 

"  Phil,  my  boy,  a  shilling  for  your  thoughts. 
What  has  happened  to  amuse  and  please  you 
so  much  ?  " 

"  Why,  uncle,  I've  had  an  adventure  to- 
day— a  little  affair." 

"  Affair,  eh  !  "  said  Sir  Edward,  "  what 
about  ?  Who  have  you  been  with  to-day  ? 
You  seem  mighty  pleased,  Phil,  with  the  little 
affair  ;  with  whom  has  it  been  ?  " 

"  Why,  uncle,  with  a  lady — a  woman." 

"  A  woman !  "  almost  roared  the  Baronet, 
letting  his  spectacles  fall  over  his  nose  with 
excitement.     "A  woman;  come,  come  now, 
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you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  of  any  love  affair, 
I  won't  stand  that." 

"  Well,  no,  uncle,  not  exactly,"  Philip  said, 
slowly. 

"  Not  exactly,  sir  !  "  loudly  repeated  Sir 
Edward,  becoming  more  and  more  roused  to 
anger,  "  no,  nor  contemplated  either,  I  trust, 
sir.  You  know  my  views — no  rustling  of 
silks,  no  petticoats  here.  If  you  commit  such 
folly  as  that,  you  know  the  consequences,  sir." 

"  No,  no,  uncle,  nothing  of  that  sort,  you 
may  trust  me."  Then,  looking  tenderly  at  his 
uncle,  and  wishing  to  pacify  him,  he  added, 
"  Sure  I  am  a  chip  of  the  old  block." 

"  That's  all  right,  quite  right,  my  boy; 
none  of  your  flighty  butterflies  here,  Phil. 
Now  then,  let  me  hear  what  is  your  affair," 
Sir  Edward  asked,  quite  satisfied. 

"  Look,  here,  uncle,"  his  nephew  said,  tak- 
ing his  little  pipe  from  his  pocket,  "  what  do 
you  think  this  was  taken  for  to-day  ?  " 

"Why  a  pistol!  it  is  just  like  one  Craven- 
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field  had  here  the  other  day.  He  told  me 
those  dandy  things  were  all  the  fashion. 
Now,  in  my  day,  we  never  concealed  onr 
weapons  of  defence.  A  good  blunderbuss, 
with  a  huge  knob  at  the  end,  hung  on  either 
side  ;  and  when  we  used  to  smoke  our  tobacco, 
it  was  in  a  pipe  that  was  a  pipe,  and  a  long 
one  too.  But  now-a-day,  hang  me  if  I  know 
your  pipe  from  your  pistol.  But  what  has 
your  pistol-pipe  done  to-day  ?  " 

Here  Mr.  Moreton  related  to  his  uncle  the 
ridiculous  scene  he  had  encountered  with  the 
Shuffles',  which  so  amused  the  old  man,  that 
he  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
then  he  remarked — 

"  Those  are  the  silly  jades,  Phil,  who  give 
us  magistrates  so  much  work — weak  crea- 
tures !  I  tell  you  what,  if  a  man  is  such  a 
fool  as  to  tie  himsalf  to  one  for  life,  he  de- 
serves all  the  trouble  he  is  sure  to  get,  and  T 
don't  pity  him.  I  hope  the  pair  are  in  the 
hands  of  justice,  Phil  ?  " 
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"  They  will  be,  if  they  are  not  already." 
"Ah,  that's  all  right ;  a  capital  story.  We 
must  get  Lydford  and  Cravenfield  over  to 
dinner  to  hear  it.  Why,  what  with  your 
real  and  what  with  your  sham  pistol,  you 
have  a  grave  and  a  gay  story  to  tell  for  the- 
rest  of  your  life,"  said  Sir  Edward,  as  he  left 
him  to  retire  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


We  left  Jane  Godfrey  in  a  fainting  state  on 
the  news  of  her  brother's  death,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  recovered  sufficiently  to 
open  the  packet.  The  outside  cover  was 
directed  to  "  Philip  Moreton,  Esq.,  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Penhorn,  Bryant's  Court,  London." 

At  last  Jane  opened  it,  and  took  out  an 
inside  parcel,  on  which  was  written,  "For 
my  sisters  Jane  and  Laura  Elizabeth  Culver- 
ton,  late  of  Roydenhurst ;  but  if  my  friend 
Philip  should  fail  in  finding  them  at  the  end 
of  five  years  from  this  date,  June  — ,  18 — , 
he  is  earnestly  requested  to  open  this  packet, 
and  to  consider  the  contents  of  it  his  own. — 

a.  c." 

With  trembling  hands,  Jane  proceeded  to 
examine  what  it  contained.      There  appeared 
vol.  ir.  o 
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a  good  deal  of  manuscript,  but  the  writing 
was  so  obliterated  by  damp  and  injured  by 
insects,  it  was  in  some  parts  difficult  to 
decipher. 

On  a  copybook,  less  injured  than  the  rest, 
the  sisters  read  on  the  outside — "  A  journal 
of  my  Life  in  the  Bush."  Then  they  came  to 
a  packet  of  gold  dust  and  two  nuggets  of 
gold.  On  the  largest  a  slip  of  paper  was  fas- 
tened to  it,  on  which  was  written — "  For 
Philip  Moreton— my  first  find,— R.  0."  The 
date  was  not  legible.  The  whole  packet 
seemed  to  have  been  hastily  put  up,  as  if  the 
opportunity  for  sending  it  home  had  been 
sadden. 

The  sisters  selected  the  old  copybook,  and 
read  the  following  pages  : — 

"My  Journal,  R.C. 

"  January,  18 — . 
"  Now  that  I  am  in  the  wilderness  with  no 
books,  no  mental  occupation  to  divert   the 
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mind  from  that  routine  of  daily  bodily  labour 
which  is  the  life  of  the  emigrant  here,  to 
write  some  account  of  myself,  and  of  my  pro- 
ceedings from  the  day  I  left  England,  will 
help  to  keep  up  in  my  heart  a  feeling  that  I 
am  doing  something  for  those  at  home  ;  and 
with  the  hope  before  me,  of  one  day  redeem- 
ing all  I  have  lost,  I  will  not  from  pride  or 
shame  conceal  anything,  but  freely  open  my 
heart,  and  write  down  my  thoughts  and 
actions. 

"It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  I 
left  my  native  home,  to  seek  a  living  in  a 
foreign  land,  fleeing  from  the  clutches  of  the 
law.  Debt  stared  me  in  the  face  wherever  I 
went  in  England,  and  I  knew  that  from  my 
own  and  my  fathers  extravagance,  the  ruin 
of  our  family  must  follow  the  sale  of  our 
beloved  home,  Roydenhurst.  Oh  !  how  I  love 
the  very  name  of  that  place  of  my  boyhood  ! 
even  speaking  it  aloud  in  this  my  miserable 
hut  as  alone  I  sit,  with  uncouth  objects  about 
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me,  seems  to  echo  it  back  on  my  heart  with 
bitter  remorse.  Wretch  that  I  was !  to 
squander  it  away,  deluded  by  bad,  profligate 
companions,  gamblers  !  I  sailed  in  the  first 
ship  I  found,  bound  for  Port  Philip.  For 
several  days  I  was  unable  to  leave  my  cabin, 
such  rolling  of  the  ship,  such  pitching  and 
tossing  up  and  down  was,  I  thought,  enough 
to  kill  me,  and  not  until  long  after  we  had 
passed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  did  I  venture  on 
deck. 

"  After  some  little  time  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man,  who  was  going, 
like  myself,  to  try  his  luck  in  Australia.  We 
agreed  to  join  in  partnership,  and  keep  to- 
gether ;  he  was  well  informed,  and  a  pleasant, 
good-tempered  fellow,  and  I  was  glad  to  fall 
in  with  a  companion.  He  told  me  his  reason 
for  going  out  was  that  his  father  having  died 
suddenly  had  left  his  mother  badly  off,  and 
there  was  '  a  lot  of  them  at  home,'  so  he 
thought  he   would  try  to   do  something  for 
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himself,  and  having  had  fifty  pounds  given 
to  him  by  an  uncle,  and  his  passage  to  Mel- 
bourne paid,  he  hoped  with  his  own  little 
savings  to  get  on  better  in  the  new  country 
than  at  home.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as 
I  looked  at  him,  that  neither  of  us  were  suited 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  hard  life,  such  as  we 
must  expect  to  find  in  the  bush,  or  at  the 
diggings ;  however,  he  seemed  to  have  plenty 
of  innate  courage,  and  the  true  English 
characteristic,  love  of  adventure.  So  with 
youth  on  our  sides,  we  determined  to  shake 
off  all  pride  of  birth,  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  work. 

"  We  did  not  remain  long  at  Port  Philip, 
but  proceeded  to  Melbourne,  where  my  com- 
panion had  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  good 
position.  Accordingly  we  called  at  his  house, 
he  gave  us  a  warm  reception,  asking  my 
friend  questions  about  his  family,  with  whom 
he  appeared  acquainted.  He  told  us  that 
some  land  was  to  be  had  about  a  hundred 
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miles  up  the  country,  but  lie  had  heard  of  a 
farmer  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  another 
direction,  who  had  a  '  run,'  stocked  with 
sheep,  and  as  he  wished  to  return  to  England 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  wanted  to  dispose  of 
the  whole.  He  kindly  offered  to  give  us  a 
letter  to  the  owner.  This  was  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  just  what  we  wanted,  so  we 
decided  to  proceed  at  once,  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman's advice,  provided  ourselves  with  a 
good  tent,  a  spring  cart,  and  a  strong  horse, 
a  few  cooking  utensils,  and  with  our  double- 
barrelled  guns,  equipped  with  clothes  suitable 
for  the  occasion,  we  started  on  our  expedi- 
tion. 

"The  road  through  theforest  was  nothing  but 
toiling  through  deeply  rutted  tracks,  the  dust 
most  annoying  to  the  eyes,  especially  when 
the  sun's  rays  were  reflected  upon  it.  We 
took  it  easy ;  indeed  had  we  attempted  to  do 
otherwise,  in  all  probability  we  should  have 
broken  our  cart  to  pieces  from  the  roughness 
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of  the  roads.  On  we  went  through  magni- 
ficent forests  of  tall  stately  trees,  where 
sometimes  we  came  upon  such  splendid  birds 
fluttering  about,  filling  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  making  a  dreadful  noise.  We  en* 
camped  at  night,  making  a  good  fire,  and 
keeping  watch  by  turns  ;  sometimes  our  track 
lay  over  tremendous  mountains,  then  we  came 
to  a  plain3  or  a  lagoon,  or  lake,  on  which 
would  be  numerous  wild-fowl.  We  had  no 
lack  of  this  sort  of  food;  one  day  my  com- 
panion shot  an  animal  resembling  a  kangaroo, 
we  cooked  it,  and  found  its  meat  excellent. 
We  travelled  on  through  forty  miles  of  forest 
or  more,  frequently  finding  traces  of  fire. 

"  At  last  we  reached  our  station.  The  farmer 
was  out,  but  an  old  hut-keeper  took  us  in, 
and  contrived  to  make  us  tolerably  comfort- 
able. We  were  not  sorry  to  feel  that  our 
journey  was  at  an  end.  The  following  day 
the  farmer  returned,  and  after  taking  us  over 
his  '  run,'    and  showing  us   everything,    we 
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settled  matters  satisfactorily  on  both  sides. 
The  man  before  leaving,  gave  us  good  advice, 
and  recommended  our  keeping  on  the  old 
man,  and  a  native  boy,  who  was  good  for 
looking  after  the  sheep.  He  gave  us  many 
useful  things,  and  in  a  few  days  took  his 
departure,  and  we  began  our  new  life  in  the 
bush.  As  I  had  the  most  money,  my  com- 
panion looked  on  me  as  the  master,  but  I 
determined  to  consult  him  on  all  things,  and 
I  think  he  knew  more  of  managing  and 
economy  than  I  did,  for  on  joking  him  about 
it  one  day,  he  said,  being  one  of  a  large 
family,  he  had  been  brought  up  with  prudence, 
and  that  had  taught  him  the  self-denial  which 
he  and  his  brothers  had  often  to  practise.  I 
could  not  help  observing  the  real  advantage 
which  in  this  respect  he  had  over  me,  who 
had  never  denied  myself  anything.  He  now 
bore  privations  far  better  than  I  did,  and  I 
believe  that  but  for  his  example  and  the 
influence  he  gained  over  me,  I  never  should 
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have  been  able  to  withstand  many  temptations 
on  first  arriving  in  the  new  world. 

"  When  we  had  been  settlers  for  a  year,  we 
found  ourselves  getting  on  better  than  we 
expected.  Our  chief  annoyance  was  the 
straying  of  our  sheep,  fencing  being  too 
expensive  to  attempt.  Our  house  consisted 
of  a  mere  hut,  with  plenty  of  kangaroo  and 
sheep  skins  to  keep  us  warm ;  during  the 
winter  we  had  no  lack  of  wood,  and  with 
Jasper's  ingenuity  and  love  of  carpentering 
our  living  room  became  tolerably  comfortable. 
Each  day  is  like  another  here.  Our  native 
boy,  Yelper,  is  famous  for  tracking  sheep,  but 
so  fearful  of  falling  in  with  hostile  tribes,  that 
he  will  never  go  alone  up  country. 

"March  17th. — The  tree  that  Jasper  audi 
have  been  hard  at  work  cutting  down,  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  [Here  there  was  a 
passage,  so  indistinct,  that  the  sisters  could 
not  make  it  out,  they  passed  on  to  another 
sheet.] 
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"Nov.  6tb. — An  event  has  occurred  this 
day.  Jasper  returned  last  evening  from  a 
neighbouring  run  ;  the  master  had  just  come 
from  Sydney,  and  brought  a  lot  of  English 
newspapers  back  with  him,  which  he  gave 
Jasper.  Some  were  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
old,  still  they  were  a  godsend  to  us ;  and  we 
eagerly  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  pleasure  of 
reading  them.  After  I  had  read  over  one  or 
two  of  them,  I  suddenly  came  to  the  announce- 
ment of  my  father's  death  !  Though  the  event 
appears  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  year  and 
half  ago,  yet  on  reading  it  I  felt  as  if  it  had 
only  just  taken  place ;  it  was  a  great  shock 
to  me.  What  had  become  of  my  sisters  ? 
The  more  I  thought  of  them,  the  stronger 
grew  my  old  yearnings  for  home,  and  yet, 
home  !  the  very  word  seemed  a  mockery  to 
me,  for,  alas  !  I  knew  too  well,  that  were  I  to 
arrive  in  England  now,  there  would  be  no 
home  for  me  !  no  longer  could  I  call  Roy  den- 
hurst  the  property  of  a  Culverton ! 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  depressed 
from  this  day  I  became. 

"  We  had  now  been  more  than  three  years 
in  the  bush.  I  confess  that  I  often  pined  for 
a  sight  of  something  more  exciting,  besides 
being  tired  of  the  same  food,  with  nothing 
but  hot- water  broth  or  tea.  About  this  time 
there  was  a  great  drought,  the  ground  became 
parched  up,  the  scarcity  of  water  for  our 
animals  brought  disease,  so  that  we  lost  a 
great  many. 

"Jasper  set  off  one  morning  early  to 
explore  for  some  distance  a  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  had  heard  there  would 
probably  be  a  supply  of  water.  It  was 
getting  late,  and  he  had  not  come  back,  and 
the  fear  seized  me  that  he  had  been  attacked, 
and  as  night  advanced  I  became  more  alarmed. 
The  following  day,  in  the  afternoon  he  came 
in,  looking  more  dead  than  alive ;  he  had  lost 
himself  in  the  bush,  and  at  last  became  so 
giddy  and  faint,  that  he  lay  down  and  slept* 
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and  when  he  awoke  at  break  of  day,  he  felt 
perfectly  rigid  from  the  intense  cold,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  move  his 
le^s ;  after  some  time  he  was  able  to  crawl 
along,  and  at  last  to  walk,  but  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  he  had  left  home ;  from  that 
day  he  seemed  to  get  weak  and  ill,  whether 
from  exposure  to  the  intense  cold,  or  from 
want  of  food  I  don't  know,  but  his  constitu- 
tion seemed  fairly  giving  way,  and  I  daily 
saw  a  change  in  him  for  the  worse.  Poor 
Jasper  tried  to  keep  up,  and  would  sometimes 
take  his  gun  and  go  out;  but  it  was  useless 
at  last  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
dying ! 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  feelings. 
I  took  no  interest  in  anything  from  the 
moment  this  truth  flashed  across  me,  he  often 
would  urge  me  to  go  out  and  look  after  the 
affairs  as  usual ;  and  not  to  give  up,  because 
he  was  no  longer  to  share  a  home  in  the  bush 
with    me.     He   bore   his    illness   with    such 
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patience  as  quite  astonished  me ;  often  did 
lie  say,  how  happy  he  had  been  ;  he  entreated 
me,  if  I  ever  fell  in  with  his  relations,  to  tell 
his  mother  that  he  never  ceased  to  think  of 
her  and  home  daily ;  and  that  if  it  were  God's 
will,  he  was  willing  to  die.  It  was  a  great 
consolation  to  me  to  think  that  during  the 
whole  time  we  were  together,  we  never  had 
a  word  of  difference,  and  I  believe,  we  really 
loved  each  other  like  brothers.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  died,  and  I  buried  him  in  a  most  beautiful 
spot,  under  a  magnificent  gum  tree.  I  marked 
his  grave  by  a  stone,  on  which  I  scooped  out, 
as  well  as  I  could — 

1  HEEBEET     JASPEE, 

AGED   24. 

Died  August,  18 — .'" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  sisters  were  deeply  absorbed  in  their 
work  of  searching  through  the  |  packet  for 
further  intelligence,  and  at  last  they  came  to 
what  appeared  a  continuation  of  their  brother's 
journal,  and  though  blotted  and  torn,  their 
intense  interest  helped  them  to  read  it. 

"After  poor  Jasper's  death  nothing  pros- 
pered with  me  ;  I  lost  all  energy,  and  at  last 
I  made  over  all  I  had  to  a  neighbour,  and 
set   off  for  Melbourne. 

"  When  I  got  there  I  called  on  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  so  kind  to  us  on  our 
arrival ;  but  I  found  he  had  gone  back  to 
England.  Here,  then,  I  was  again  left  to  my 
own  resources,  and  whether  it  was  the  delight 
of  society,  or  my  poor  weak  nature  (not  hav- 
ing the  good  Jasper  to  guide  and  influence 
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me  by  his  ever  steady  conduct)  I  know  not; 
but  I  was  soon  led  astray. 

"  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  set  of  fellows 
who  proved  to  be  mere  adventurers.  With 
them  I  spent  time  and  money.  The  tempta- 
tion of  being  one  of  a  jolly  set,  for  a  time  be- 
wildered me.  At  last  they  made  me  drink 
hard,  and  succeeded  in  robbing  me  of  the 
money  I  had  laid  by,  and  which  I  had  made 
up  my  mind,  on  leaving  the  bush,  should  take 
me  to  the  diggings,  where  I  had  intended  to 
go  ;  but  now  I  had  no  means.  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  To  leave  Melbourne,  and  try  for 
something  at  Sydney. 

"  How  I  accomplished  the  long  journey  I 
know  not ;  but  the  roads  were  good,  and  I 
often  got  a  lift.  There  I  went  to  a  miserable 
lodging,  for  I  had  very  little  money  left — and 
that  at  last  failed  me  ! 

"  Grief  and  disappointment  were  visibly 
pictured  in  my  countenance,  whilst  my  ap- 
pearance too  truly  showed  the  state  of  desti- 
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tution  to  wliicli  I  was  reduced.  I  had  been 
for  some  days  so  wretched  in  mind  and  heart,, 
believing  myself  doomed  to  misfortune,  that 
I  cared  not  what  became  of  me.  Reckless  of 
life,  I  wished  myself  under  the  water  I  was 
gazing  on.  I  darted  from  the  tempting  spot 
as  soon  as  the  thought  crossed  my  mind. 
Fear  and  horror  seized  me,  and,  my  heart 
yearning  towards  my  native  soil,  led  me  to 
the  Wharf,  there  to  gaze  on  the  vessels  just 
arriving  from  the  home  country,  to  feed  my 
blighted  eyes  and  withered  heart  with  some- 
thing natural  ! 

"  Amongst  the  crowds  of  passengers  who 
landed  was  a  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be 
looking  for  help.  He  had  a  box  in  his  hand. 
I  went  up  and  accosted  him. 

"  '  Yes,  take  this  box  to  the  Royal  Hotel, 
yonder.' 

"Horror!  I  knew  the  voice;  I  knew  the 
face  !  In  my  agony  of  shame,  I  let  the  box 
fall. 
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"'He  turned  upon  me,  and  was  about  to  say 
something  sharp  ;  but  when  our  eyes  met,  we 
knew  each  other. 

"  '  Don't  speak  to  me,'  I  said.  c  You  know 
me.  I  wish  that  I  had  drowned  myself,  as  I 
was  just  now  tempted  to  do — but  courage 
failed  me — wretch,  that  I  am.' 

"  '  Culverton,'  said  he. 

"  I  instantly  stopped  him. 

" c  No,  no ;  don't  speak  that  name  aloud. 
Call  me  Jackson,  or  any  name  but  that  which 
I  have  disgraced.' 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  effect  his  words — 
his  voice  and  gentleness  of  manner — had 
upon  me.  He  saw  that  I  was  struggling  with 
sensations  of  pride,  remorse,  and  shame. 

" '  Come,  come,'  he  said,  '  follow  me.  I 
shall  not  let  you  out  of  my  sight  in  your  pre- 
sent state  of  mind.' 

"  And  giving  me  a  large  cloak  he  had  on 
his  arm,  he  made  me  put  it  on,  for,  indeed,  I 
was  a  cold  and  miserable  object. 

VOL.    II.  p 
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"  He  was  the  man,  of  all  others  in  the 
world,  who  onght  to  have  hated  me  !  For 
we  were  at  college  together,  and  there  I  did 
everything  in  my  power  to  annoy  him,  and 
formed  and  headed  a  party  of  youths  to  pour 
forth  all  our  wifc,  raillery,  and  satire  upon 
him — a  steady,  quiet,  unsociable  fellow,  as 
we,  in  our  wild  set,  called  him ! 

"  However,  I  followed  him.  When  we 
reached  the  hotel  he  ordered  rooms  for  two, 
saying,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone — 

"  '  Jackson  (as  you  will  be  so  called)  con- 
sider me  your  friend.' 

"  Here  he  gave  me  his  hand,  which  I 
grasped,  and  said  how  unworthy  I  was  of 
such  generous  conduct ;  but  he  interrupted 
me,  saying — 

"  '  Let  me  advise  you  to  begin  life  again. 
Let  us  forget  the  past  in  the  novelty  and 
strangeness  of  the  present.  Part  of  your 
history  I  know — that  you  have  fled  your 
country  for  debt — and  I  suppose,'  he  added, 
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*  that  you  have  not  gained  anything  at  the 
Diggings.' 

"  I  then  related  my  story  to  him.  He 
listened  to  it  with  great  attention,  and  when 
I  had  done,  looked  at  me  with  evident  sor- 
row, and  as  if  he  saw  through  my  melancholy 
appearance  traces  of  what  my  birth  and 
parentage  had  been  ! 

"  '  Well,'  he  asked,  '  what  do  you  think  of 
doing  ?     "What  do  you  wish  to  do  ? ' 

"  I  replied,  to  go  to  the  Diggings,  that  I  had 
heard  much  of  late  to  encourage  me  to  try  my 
luck  there.  He  said  that  everything  would 
depend  on  my  steadiness  ;  but  he  added — 

"  '  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  help  you  I  will. 
Let  me  be  your  banker  for  a  certain  sum, 
say  £400,  which  I  will  deposit  at  the  Bank 
here,  and  which  you  can  repay  at  any  future 
time.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  the  good  ad- 
vice, the  kindness  done  in  the  most  delicate 
way  by  this   true   friend.     I  promised   him 
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never  to  let  any  stimulants,  spirits,  nor  any 
sort  of  intoxicating  liquor  pass  my  lips — and 
I  kept  my  promise. 

"  We  parted.  He  took  his  way  to  New 
Zealand,  for  pleasure  and  amusement,  while 
I  set  out  for  the  Diggings,  determining  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  I  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence, and  to  be  steady  and  patient,  and  to 
persevere. 

"  The  road  was  full  of  people,  going  and 
coming  from  the  mines.  Some  with  disap- 
pointment on  their  faces ;  others  full  of  joy 
and  success — going,  only  to  return  again. 

"  Having  provided  myself  with  all  requisite 
things,  I  started  in  a  dray  cart.  After  I  had 
gone  about  ten  miles  on  the  road  I  passed  a 
sailor,  who  touched  his  hat  to  me — a  civility 
I  had  not  received  for  many  a  day — which 
caused  me  to  turn  round  and  look  at  my 
courteous  friend. 

"  He  instantly  ran  up,  and  asked  if  I 
wanted  help  at  the  Diggings,  for  he  was 
looking  out  for  a  job.     As  I  knew  I  should 
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when  there,  and  liking  the  man's  counten- 
ance, I  agreed  to  take  him,  on  condition  that 
if  I  were  successful  I  would  pay  him  well. 
With  this  bargain  he  was  well  satisfied.  So 
on  Jack'  and  I  went. 

"  We  overtook  many  going  along  the  road, 
some  with  their  cradle,  hive,  and  bedding  on 
their  backs.  We  came  up  with  two  very  sus- 
picious-looking fellows,  and  had  we  been  re- 
turning instead  of  going  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  have  attacked  us. 

"  After  we  had  travelled  about  thirty  miles 
we  reached  an  encampment,  where  parties, 
like  ourselves,  were  done  up,  and  as  there  is 
safety  in  numbers,  we  all  agreed  to  rest  there 
for  the  night. 

"  I  found  that  I  had  been  very  fortunate  in 
meeting  with  such  a  man  as  Jack.  He  was 
on  the  alert  for  danger,  as  well  as  for  infor- 
mation, and  he  had  shrewd,  good  sense.  He 
was  strong-built,  and  would  not  scruple  to 
knock  a  fellow  down  if  need  were. 

" '  Smash   my    timbers,    sir,    I    hear  that 
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some  fellows  have  got  such  a  sight  of  goldr 
only  after  putting  in  their'  pick,  while  others 
have  had  such  a  toiling  of  it  they  give  it  up 
in  despair.' 

"  '  I  hope,  Jack,'  I  said, '  that  luck  will  turn 
up  in  our  favour.' 

"  '  We  mustn't  begin  on  a  Friday,  then,'  he 
added. 

"  I  asked  Jack  why  he  disliked  that  day  of 
the  week. 

"  '  Why,  you  see,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  did  three 
unfortunate  things  on  a  Friday,  and  I  was 
shipwrecked  in  all  of  'em.  First,  I  was  such 
a  blockhead  as  to  come  into  the  world  on  that 
day,  and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  I 
was  turned  over  and  slapped  and  beat  into 
life ;  and  when  I  made  my  first  voyage  we 
sailed  on  a  Friday.  I  was  but  a  lad  then, 
sir,  and  didn't  I  quake  at  the  weather !  The 
rough  fellows  they  most  killed  me  with  hard 
usage ;  and,  to  add  to  my  troubles,  the  only 
friend  I  had  among  the  men  was  furling  the 
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main  topgallant  sail,  and  lie  fell  off  the  yard 
dead.  The  weather  broke  out  tempestuous. 
Sea  after  sea  broke  in,  carrying  away  the 
spare  yards  and  spars,  and  nearly  washed  all 
our  boats  away.  The  wind  rose  higher,  and 
we  were  at  last  obliged  to  take  to  the  boats, 
and  our  ship  went  down  just  after.  All  hands 
were  saved. 

"  '  Well,  the  next  unlucky  thing  I  did  on  a 
Friday  was — I  married,  and  my  wife  she  was 
'most  as  stormy  as  the  weather.  She  had 
such  a  tongue  !  It  flapped  away  for  ever,  sir, 
when  once  unfurled  with  the  least  bit  of  con- 
trary wind.  I  could  not  bide  to  be  always 
in  such  foul  weather  on  shore,  so  I  went  to 
sea,  and  was  away  near  five  years,  and  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  she  thought  I  was  dead,  for  when 
I  came  back  she  had  let  the  place,  and  the 
folks  about  said  she  had  married  a  tailor. 
Well,  I  didn't  much  care,  only  I  wanted  to 
see  my  little  child  Dorothy ;  so  I  went  to  the 
town,  and  hadn't  much  trouble   to  find  the 
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house,  for  I  heard  the  missus's  famous  tongue 
at  it,  and  I  seed  from  the  window  that  she 
was  flapping  it  to  her  tailor,  who  was  sat  on 
a  table  a  stitching  away.  By  the  help  of  a 
neighbour,  I  got  my  child,  near  six  years  old 
then,  and  took  her  away  and  brought  her 
over  to  this  country,  where  I  have  a  sister  at 
Sydney,  who  is  well  to  do,  and  keeps  a 
school,  There  my  Dorothy  bides,  while  I 
thought  to  get  something  to  do  up  at  the 
Diggings,  and  was  on  my  way,  sir,  when  I 
seed  you  was  a  gentleman  almost  afore  you 
had  clean  passed  me,  and  smash  me,  if  I  don't 
serve  you  to  the  best  of  my  power,  but  I 
won't  answer  for  anything,  sir,  begun  on  a 
Friday  !  ' 

"  'Well,  Jack,'  said  I  to  pacify  him,  'We 
won't  put  our  pick  in  for  a  trial  that  day.' 

"  When  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey, 
where  the  work  was  going  on,  it  was  a 
curious  and  novel  sight ;  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  and  numberless  tents  were  dotted 
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about.  This  is  the  place  to  see  human 
industry,  I  thought.  "Work,  work,  or  you  are 
a  useless  dog  here.  The  noise  of  the  pick- 
axe, the  shovelling  of  earth,  the  wheeling 
of  barrows,  all  combined  to  make  it  a  very 
exciting  scene.  To  choose  the  spot  on  which 
to  begin  operations  was  the  difficulty.  I 
must  own  that  1  had  no  geological  knowledge, 
which  of  course  would  have  very  much 
helped  me,  but  I  had  plenty  of  observation. 

"  My  life  in  the  Bush  had  prepared  me  for 
the  hard  life  of  the  Diggings,  and  had  my 
heart  not  been  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  my  guardian  friend,  who 
extracted  my  promise  to  avoid  stimulants,  I 
am  sure  that  my  miserable  existence  here 
with  temptations,  and  the  irregular  characters 
which  everywhere  at  the  Diggings  assailed 
me,  would  in  a  very  short  time  have  entirely 
ruined  me,  but  I  determined  to  avoid  all  the 
men,  and  persevere,  and  even  though  dis- 
appointed, to  keep  my  head  clear,  and  adhere 
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faithfully  to  that  friend's  advice.  I  saw  those 
who  had  not  been  successful  watched  en- 
viously those  who  were.  It  took  some  time 
to  arrange  the  whole,  to  pitch  our  tent,  and 
prepare  our  implements,  in  order  to  begin 
the  work  of  digging  :  however,  the  following 
morning  after  our  early  meal,  we  set  to  work, 
and  Jack  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  say 
6  Tuesday's  a  lucky  day,  sir.'  How  wo 
toiled  on  for  days,  weeks,  and  a  month  without 
success.  How  each  day  our  disappointment 
increased,  and  our  hopes  began  to  flag  !  We 
took  little  or  no  notice  of  the  jeering  and 
scoffing  that  went  on  amongst  the  fortunate 
parties.  Jack  seemed  to  keep  aloof  from 
strangers  as  much  as  possible,  and  like  my- 
self seldom  spoke  to  any  one.  I  really  believe 
he  began  to  feel  attached  to  me  in  spite  of 
our  ill  success.  One  day  we  were  roused  by 
a  shout  of  joy  from  some  seekers  not  far  from 
us,  who  had  come  upon  the  treasure ;  their 
excitement  was  immense.  I  went  to  look  at 
the  hole,  to  notice  the  sort  of  soil,  and  how 
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the  strata  lay,  and  I  was  at  once  convinced 
that  I  had  chosen  a  false  place,  aod  that  no 
digging  there  wo  aid  ever  be  rewarded  with 
gold.  So  I  determined  to  move  further  up 
between  the  hills  and  rocks.  After  a  little 
delay  in  selecting  and  hiring  fresh  ground,  1 
again  commenced  work.  We  had  not  been 
two  days  at  this  place,  before,  oh !  how  shall 
I  describe  my  joy,  my  pick  struck  against 
the  precious  metal,  '  Jack,'  I  called  out, 
6  Come  here  !  Is  it  so  ? '  I  was  afraid  my 
eyes  and  ears  had  deceived  me  ;  however, 
again  I  struck  my  pick  and  brought  out 
a  nusfsret  of    some   weight.      I   almost   fell 

no  o 

on  my  knees  with  intense  gratitude.  We 
continued  working,  and  with  such  extraor- 
dinary success,  as  lump  after  lump  appeared, 
that  I  almost  lost  my  senses  with  joy  and 
excitement.  Jack  was  equally  astonished 
and  overcome.  We  seemed  to  have  that 
gully  all  to  ourselves,  and  we  resolved  to 
keep  it  so. 

"  '  What  a  lucky  haul,  smash  my  timbers, 
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if  I  don't  dream  of  Gold  Land  to-night/ 
said  Jack,  as  we  collected  the  treasure  to 
conceal  it  in  our  tent,  close  to  us.  I  was 
so  eager  to  begin  working  every  day  that  I 
could  hardly  stay  to  eat,  but  it  is  a  most 
important  business  to  keep  up  the  inner  man, 
for  such  hard  bodily  labour  exhausts  the 
system  so  much  that  more  nourishment  is 
necessary  ;  everything  that  we  bought  at 
the  stores,  and  there  were  numbers  of  such 
in  all  directions,  was  enormously  dear. 

"  We  followed  the  vein  we  had  so  fortu- 
nately hit  upon,  and  each  hour  gained  more, 
so  that  in  a  few  days  the  treasure  stowed 
away  was  very  great.  My  sensations  cannot 
be  described.  Often  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  Jack  was  asleep,  I  wept  like  a  child ! 
I  thought  of  that  kind  and  excellent  friend 
with  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  longed  for 
the  pleasure  of  restoring  to  him  all  he  had 
lent  me.  One  day  I  left  Jack  in  charge  with 
a  dog  that  I  had  bought,  soon  after  arriving, 
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of  a   uriaer,  who  was  going  home,  which  he 
had  named  '  Dratt.' 

"  I  carried  one  of  my  large  nuggets  to  the 
gold  buyer's  a  few  miles  off.  All  the  way 
along  was  strewed  with  miners,  some  with 
such  a  look  of  disappointment  that  I  felt 
great  pity  for  them.  As  I  got  to  the  place, 
I  stood  for  some  time  watching  a  seller; 
he  was  serving  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
who  seemed  to  suspect  the  buyer  was  cheating 
him,  and  certainly,  if  I  might  judge  from 
physiognomy,  I  never  saw  a  greater  rogue 
than  he  looked  in  my  life  !  However,  I  was 
well  satisfied,  for  I  got  fifty  pounds  for  that 
one  nugget,  which  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  what  was  in  the  tent. 

"  Immediately  on  my  return,  I  gave  Jack 
ten  pounds ;  his  delight  and  joy  were  very  ex- 
pressive of  his  character. 

"  '  Smash  me,'  he  exclaimed,  tossing  the 
money  up  in  the  air,  and  catching  it  with 
wonderful     adroitness,      '  won't    1     rig   my 
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Dorothy,'  and  lie  hugged  the  money  with  the 
thought,  just  as  if  it  had  been  his  Dorothy. 

"  I  continued  to  give  him  a  portion  of  my 
sellings.  We  went  on  working  the  vein, 
and  with  good  fortune  every  day,  until  at 
last  I  caught  myself  building  castles  in  the 
air,  and  in  proportion  as  my  treasure  grew, 
so  they  rose  higher.  Should  I  ever  be  rich 
enough,  or  have  the  chance  to  buy  back 
Roydenhurst  ?  The  thought  was  delicious, 
and  this  vision  was  now  ever  before  me.  My 
intense  wish  to  accomplish  this  object  en- 
couraged me  to  toil  on,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
I  thought  upon  all  T  might  do  with  wealth. 
I  had  never  forgotten,  in  all  my  present  pros- 
pects, the  resolution  I  made  on  the  death  of 
my  friend  and  companion  in  the  bush,  to 
find  out  his  mother,  Mrs.  Eebecca  Jasper,  or 
some  of  her  family,  and  give  her  some  assist- 
ance to  repay  poor  Herbert  Jasper's  losses 
when  he  joined  me. 

"  About  this   time  I  was  near  losing  my 
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life,  as  well  as  all  my  fortune,  by  a  most 
terrific  storm.  Many  trees  were  uprooted, 
and  one  fell  close  to  me,  almost  knocking  me 
down  ;  providentially  I  had  moved  away  a 
few  feet,  but  the  noise  of  the  tempest,  the 
crashing  of  trees,  the  rush  of  water,  and  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder  were  quite  awful. 
From  the  violence  of  the  rain,  the  water  came 
pouring  down  the  gully  like  a  cataract, 
carrying  everything  with  it,  and  filling  our 
hole.  We  lost  a  great  many  of  our  tools, 
and  had  I  not  a  few  days  before,  well  secured 
my  treasure,  that,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  washed  away  too.  These  storms, 
though  terrific  at  the  time,  do  not  last  long, 
and  a  scorching  sun  soon  appeared,  but  my 
labours  were  much  delayed,  for  I  had  to 
purchase  more  tools  ;  however,  a  neighbouring 
store  furnished  them  at  a  high  price.  '  Dratt ' 
was  a  capital  guard  ;  he  would  not  suffer 
any  one  to  enter  the  tent,  and  for  his  watch- 
f  u  lness  enabled  me  to  have  Jack's  help. 
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"  We  were  again  daily  finding  gold,  and 
having  now  considerable  treasure  I  began 
to  look  out  for  a   safe  escort  to  Melbourne. 

"  There  are  some  fellows  here,  and  two  of 
them  are  gentlemen,  who  have  joined  in 
partnership,  and  have  been  to  most  of  the 
gold  quarters  in  the  last  three  years.  They 
are  now  going  home  with  enormous  fortunes, 
this  encourages  me  to  hope  that  in  another 
year  or  so,  I  may  accomplish  my  long-loved 
wish,  and  obtain  enough  to  gain  back  Roy- 
denhurst  for  some  future  day." 


Here  the  history  came  to  an  end,  the  sisters 
searched  vainly  amongst  the  scattered  papers 
for  more  information.  How  did  this  packet 
come  ?  There  was  mystery  still  hanging  over 
the  fate  of  their  dear  brother !  How  did  Mr. 
Moreton  know  of  his  death  ?  These  and  a 
hundred  other  questions  rushed  into  the 
sisters'  minds,  till    they  were    absorbed   in 
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deep  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  distress,  for  their 
imaginations  pictured  scenes  of  horror  and 
suffering,  in  which  that  beloved  brother's 
form  was  ever  before  them. 

Every  circumstance  in  that  journal  record 
was  at  that  moment  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  only 
then  occurred.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  grief 
and  we  will  not  intrude  on  that  of  the  sisters. 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 


Long  did  the  sisters  remain  shut  up  in  that 
room.  Mrs.  Tims  felt  that  their  privacy 
should  not  be  disturbed,  and  determined  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  bell  rang ;  but  when 
hour  after  hour  had  passed,  and  silence  reigned 
within,  she  became  alarmed. 

No  curiosity  would  have  tempted  her  to 
intrude,  but  she  began  to  think  they  needed 
some  commonplace  occurrence  to  rouse  them 
from  the  state  of  astonishment  and  grief 
which,  doubtless,  the  reading  their  brother's 
packet  had  thrown  them  into. 

Her  heart  was  all  humanity.  How  could 
she  manage  to  give  them  some  nourishment, 
which  she  knew  their  frail  frames  needed. 
She  waited  on;  but  at  last  she  could  no 
longer  bear  the  idea,   which  her  imagination 
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had  formed,  of  their  fainting  from  exhaus- 
tion. So,  getting  some  wine  and  bread-and- 
butter,  she  softly  opened  the  door,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word,  placed  her  little  tray 
gently  on  a  chair  by  Laura's  side,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  her  sister's  head 
resting  on  her  shoulder,  and  holding  one  of 
Jane's  hands,  so  that  she  could  not  move 
without  waking  her  poor  sister,  who  had 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

The  floor  was  strewed  with  sheets  of  writ- 
ing. Mrs.  Tims  left  the  room  as  gently  as 
she  had  entered,  and  returned  to  her  kitchen, 
well  pleased  with  her  experiment,  and  busied 
herself  about  many  things.  At  last  she 
heard  the  door  open,  when  Laura  appeared. 

"  I  have  just  come,  Tims,  to  beg  you  not 
to  ask  my  sister  any  questions  about  our  dear 
brother  for  a  day  or  two.  Wait  till  she  is 
stronger,  and  has  realised  the  truth  of  his 
death  in  her  own  mind." 

"Dear!      Yes,   Miss   Laura,"    said  Tims, 
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"  upon  no  account  will  I  say  anything — but  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  nothing." 

"  I  am  sure,  Tims,"  said  Laura,  "  she  will 
herself  tell  you  all,  by-and-bye.  You  know  it 
is  so  different  for  her.  I  was  such  a  child 
when  she  was  his  companion,  and  they  were 
together  in  their  youth,  and  the  reading  that 
packet  now,  revives  the  remembrance  of  past 
scenes  and  pleasures  with  him." 

"  To  be  sure,  there's  uot  a  doubt,  Miss 
Laura,  but  Miss  Jane  do  feel  it.  You  was  so 
young,  you  see,  that  your  sister  was  quite  a 
mother  to  you  after  my  Lady's  death — then, 
miss,  we  mustn't  murmur  at  what  Provi- 
dence do  please  to  bring  upon  us,  must  we, 
miss  ?  " 

"  JSTo,  Tims." 

Poor  Laura  was  in  great  trouble  on  account 
of  her  sister,  fearing  that  her  health  might 
suffer.  She  wished  much  that  Jane  would  con- 
verse with  her  on  the  sad  event  which  had  oc- 
curred, but  she  seemed  to  prefer  pondering  over 
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it  in  silence ;  so  that  for  some  days  after  the 
perusal  of  their  brother's  journal-history  the 
little  cottage  suddenly  lost  the  cheerfulness 
which  the  happy,  tuneful  voices  of  its  inmates 
gave  to  it.  Unable  to  bear  seeing  her  sister 
suffer,  she  determined  to  go  to  the  Rectory 
and  tell  those  friends  what  had  happened. 
She  found  them  in  the  garden. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh, 
<s  how  pale  and  sad  you  look.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

She  told  them  what  had  distressed  them, 
and  they  were  very  much  interested. 

"  Do  you  think  that  your  sister  would  see 
me  if  I  called  ?  "  said  the  Rector. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Hartleigh,  that  is  just  what 
I  wish.  You  could  get  her  to  open  her  mind 
to  you,  and  when  once  she  can  talk  it  over  I 
am  sure  she  will  feel  better.  Indeed  you 
don't  know  (and  tears  filled  her  beautiful 
eyes)  how  miserable  Jane's  silence  makes  me. 
She  was  my  brother's  companion  when  I  was 
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only  a  baby,  and  I  know  how  she  must  suffer. 
But  if  she  would  let  me  sympathise  with  her 
and  talk  to  her  about  it,  I  should  feel 
happier." 

"  Then  I  will  go  down  to  the  Cottage. " 

Laura  was  extremely  pleased  when,  return- 
ing home  and  entering  the  room,  her  sister 
said — 

"  Our  good  Rector  has  been  here.  He 
knows  everything,  and  has  been  kindly  talk- 
ing to  me,  and  I  feel  that  he  has  done  me 
good." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  dear  Jane,  that  you  have 
had  Mr.  Hartleigh's  kind,  sympathising  con- 
versation. 

"  Yes,  he  has  given  me  much  comfort. 
Sad  as  our  poor  brother's  story  is,  there 
are  such  sincere  feelings  of  remorse  and 
repentance  for  his  past  evil  ways,  and  then 
such  gratitude  and  true  affection  for  his 
home,  with  the  object  of  working  hard  to 
bring  back  our  beloved  Eoydenhurst,  that  all 
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tells  us  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  hope 
arises  for  him,  which,  in  spite  of  our  grief, 
brings  comfort  that  we  should  thankfully 
accept." 

"  Our  good  Rector's  visit,"  thought  Laura, 
"  has  indeed,  been  '  the  sable  cloud  to  turn 
forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night.' " 

From  that  time  Jane  appeared  better,  and 
the  sisters  were  resigned,  and  almost  cheer- 
ful again,  often  wishing  that  Mr.  Moreton, 
that  kind  friend,  would  come  to  Longworth, 
that  they  might  talk  to  him  about  their 
brother. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 


Me.  Penhoen  felt  very  mucli  as  if  he  were 
committing  an  injury  to  justice  and  the  law, 
as  well  as  to  the  world  in  general,  in  writing 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Moreton — 

"Bryant's  Court. 

"Deae  Sie, — 

"  According  to  your  instructions, 
I  sent  to  Messrs.  Warnes  and  Co.,  Campden 
Town,  and  have  been  informed  by  them  that 
on  going  to  Mr.  Shuffles'  lodgings  they  found 
that  both  he  and  his  wife  had  absconded, 
having  cheated  several  tradespeople  in  the 
town. 

"  As  I  presume    that    you    will  take  no 
further  steps  in  the  matter,  I  had  better  re- 
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tain    Shuffles'    papers    and  documents  till  I 
receive  your  instructions  respecting  them. 
"  I  remain, 

"  Dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  C.  Pen  horn." 

"Wretches,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Moreton,  as 
he  refolded  the  letter  ;  the  only  consolation 
he  could  at  that  moment  find  for  their  escape 
from  punishment,  was  that  the  name  of  the 
ladies,  whose  distress  he  had  witnessed,  would 
not  now  be  brought  forward.  Then  think- 
ing of  the  packet,  he  remembered  that  Miss 
Godfrey  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him 
again  about  it ;  and  he  felt,  too,  a  little 
curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  the 
man  he  had  so  strangely  met  and  recognised 
as  a  college  acquaintance ;  they  were  by  no 
means  intimate  at  Oxford,  for  no  two  men 
could  be  more  opposed  in  character,  tastes  and 
pursuits,  still  they  had  occasionally  met  there. 
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He  determined,  however,  to  spend  another 
week  with  his  uncle,  and  then  collecting  his 
fishing  tackle,  prepared  to  start  in  his  usual 
way,  taking  his  groom  with  him. 

After  some  days  riding,  he  reached  the 
Three  Oaks  in  the  tillage  of  Long  worth. 
The  day  following  he  went  to  call  at  the 
Cottage.  Now  that  they  had  read  their 
brother's  packet,  Jane  felt  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  receive  him  as  coldly  and  distantly 
as  when  she  believed  him  to  be  a  stranger. 
It  was  therefore  natural  for  her  to  hold  out 
her  hand  to  him,  while  saying — 

"  My  dear  brother's  history,  Mr.  Moreton, 
has  made  me  feel  you  are  a  friend,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  him,  indeed 
we  think  you  saved  him  at  that  wretched 
moment  of  despair  from — oh,  Mr.  Moreton, 
I  fear  to  think  what  he  might  have  done  but 
for  you  !  " 

Here  poor  Jane  was  almost  overcome. 
Laura  seeing  it,  came  to  her  side,  and  said — 

"  Shall  I  get  the  packet  ?  " 
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Mr.  Moreton  was  taken  by  surprise  at 
finding  such  genuine  gratitude ;  he  only 
bowed,  and  seeing  that  the  sisters  were  pre- 
pared for  walking  out,  he  rose  to  go,  when 
Laura  returned  with  the  packet,  which  she 
put  into  Jane's  hand.  She  looked  very  sad 
when  she  opened  it,  and  taking  out  the  packet 
of  gold  dust  and  nuggets  intended  for  Mr. 
Moreton,  said — 

"  This  is  but  a  proof  of  my  dear  brother 
having  kept  his  promise  to  you,  and  haying 
followed  your  good  and  timely  advice.  Mr. 
Moreton,"  she  added,  "  after  the  years  that 
you  must  have  been  in  doubt  respecting 
his  faithfulness,  it  will  be  both  fair  to  his 
memory,  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  and 
my  sister,  if  you  will  read  his  history  at  your 
leisure,  it  will  remove  any  doubt  which  his 
long  silence  may  have  created  as  to  his 
honour." 

"  I  had  only,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  "  feared 
that  some  catastrophe  had  befallen  him ;  and 
when  my  lawyer,  who  received  the  packet, 
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had  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  it  confirmed 
what  I  knew  must  be  the  cause  of  no  further 
news  arriving.' ' 

"How did  this  packet  come?"  asked  Jane. 

"  A  gentleman  calling  himself  Smith  left  it 
at  my  lawyer's  office  about  four  and  a  half 
years  ago,  saying  he  had  received  it  from  a 
Mr.  Jackson,  at  Mount  Alexander,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  deliver  it  on  his  arrival 
in  London.  He-  said  Mr.  Jackson  would 
write  by  post  from  Melbourne,  respecting  it. 
Some  few  months  afterwards  he  again  called, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  killed  at 
the  Diggings,  but  he  could  not  tell  the  par- 
ticulars. Since  then  nothing  has  been  seen 
or  heard  of  Mr.  Smith." 

"  Will  you,"  said  Jaue,  "  take  the  packet, 
and  as  we  should  very  much  like  to  know 
your  opinion  after  reading  it,  perhaps  you 
will  call  again  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Moreton.  "  I  shall 
read  this  with  interest,  and  have  much  plea- 
sure, if  I  can  be  of  any  use." 
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Jane,  recollecting  that  he  had  come  for  the 
fishing,  said  she  would  be  very  sorry  to  take 
up  his  time,  and  perhaps  he  would  prefer 
coming  some  evening. 

Mr.  Moreton  thought  this  a  pleasant  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  return 
the  manuscript  the  next  evening.  In  the 
meantime  he  took  his  rod  and  line,  and 
wandered  by  the  river's  side,  while  the  sisters 
set  out  to  visit  some  poor  cottages,  intending 
to  extend  their  walk  to  the  Rectory,  but  the 
excitement  of  seeing  her  visitor,  and  talking 
to  him  of  her  poor  brother,  had  fatigued  Jane, 
so  they  returned  home,  and  Laura  amused 
herself  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  her  flower 
garden. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


We  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shuffles  overwhelming 
each  other  with  angry  abuse,  driving  along 
in  the  cab  to  the  city.  They  got  out  within 
a  street  or  two  of  their  coffee  house,  and 
walked  on  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
door,  saw  them  coming,  and  by  their  dejected 
appearance  and  slow  walk,  he  instantly 
guessed  the  "  advantage  "  had  turned  out  a 
failure ;  he  crossed  over  the  street,  and  ad- 
vauced  to  meet  them. 

"  Halloa  !  Snuff,"  he  said,  "  I  see  as  plain 
as  I  see  that  lamp  post,  it's  all  up ;  failed ! 
discovered,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Mr.  Shuffles  replied, 
doggedly,  then  pointing  to  his  wife,  he 
muttered,     "  It     was    all     her    confounded 
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tongue,  spluttering  out  '  my  husband,'  when 
she  had  no  business  to  have  one." 

"  "No  such  thing,  Bartholomew !  no  such 
thing,  before  ever  I  spoke  at  all,  he  had  given 
you  that  paper,  that  made  you  jump  upon 
your  feet  and  swear  '  conspiracy/  and  now, 
to  go  and  put  it  upon  me,  your  innocent 
injured  wife,  'tis  shameful ;  didn't  I  tell  you, 
over  and  over  again,  t'  would  never  come  to 
anything  ?  didn't  I  advise  you  often  to  let 
it  alone  ?  and  now  to  go  and  abuse  me  in 
that  way,  before  Mr.  Drimxmond,  too,  'tis 
breaking  my  very — "  a  loud  burst  of  grief 
ended  her  speech. 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Shuffles."  said  Mr. 
Drummond,  "  don't  take  on  so  ;  Shuffles  is  a 
little  over- vexed,  you  see,  at  the  turn  things 
have  taken,"  then  turning  round  to  that 
gentleman,  who  was  walking  sullenly  behind, 
he  said,  "  Well,  Shuff,  let's  drop  in  here  and 
talk  it  over,  I'll  treat  you  to  a  pipe  and  a 
draught  of  anything  you  like." 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Drummond,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Shuffles,  in  a  half  sobbing  tone,  "  'tis  indeed 
quite  a  mercy  in  one's  trouble  to  fall  in  with 
such  a  gentleman  as  you  !  there  is  not  many 
as  is  like  you,  Mr.  Drummond.  We  had  to 
face  such  an  awful  man,  and  his  demeanour 
too  was  so  fierce,  and  oh  !  my  poor  heart 
when  he  took  his  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
'twas  then  Mr.  Drummond,  I  got  so  terrified, 
for  I  really  believe  he  was  going  to  shoot  my 
husband  dead  on  the  spot  !  " 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  tavern, 
and  Mr.  Drummond  called  for  "  pipes  and 
toddy." 

"  Well,  really,  'tis  a  bad  business,"  he  said. 
"I  can't  see,  Shun2,  what  you  are  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Do !  Why  go  to  America  of  course," 
that  gentleman  replied  sullenly. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose,  Snuff,  some  place  of  that 
sort  ;  you  can't  go  back  to  Campden  Town 
certainly." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Shuffles. 
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"  Hang  it,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that," 
said  Mr.  Shuffles,  who  had  revived  a  little  by 
the  potations  he  had  been  enjoying;  "  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Drum,  I  shall  take  my  abilities  to 
America ;  I  don't  mean  to  leave  my  wits 
behind  me." 

"  Nor  me,  Bartholomew,"  said  his  wife, 
eagerly,  and  much  invigorated  by  the  re- 
freshments, "  nor  me,  I  don't  mean  to  leave 
my  cookery  nor  my  fingers  behind  me,  and 
'tis  not  everybody  who  can  make  apple  cobs, 
and  such  like  things,  to  please  you  !  Oh,  dear 
me,  what  a  deal  of  good  your  tumbler  have 
done  me,  Mr.  Drummond.  I  could  never  have 
joked  like  this  just  now,  my  spirits  was  so 
bad." 

"  Have  another,  Mrs.  Shuffles,"  he  said. 

"  Upon  no  account,  thank  you,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  good  ;  come  better  have  some 
more,  Mrs.  Shuffles." 

"Well,  as  you  are  so  pressing,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, just  a  very  little  drop    to   drink  your 
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health,  and  perhaps,"  she  said,  looking  know- 
ingly at  him,  "  your  intended's  !  " 

"  Ah  !  I've  not  been  so  fortunate  there  as 
my  friend  Snuff." 

"  There  are  plenty  after  you,  I'm  sure,  and 
she'll  be  a  lucky  girl  as  gets  Mr.  Drummond 
for  a  husband." 

At  this,  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Shuffles,  pulled 
up  his  shirt  collar,  and  gave  a  sly  look  at 
himself  in  the  glass. 

"  I  wish  you  was  going  with  us  to  America, 
but  I  suppose,"  she  added,  "  you've  a  good 
business  where  you  are  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  intend  to  make  it  a  deal 
better;"  then  turning  to  Mr.  Shuffles,  who 
sat  sulkily  smoking  his  pipe,  "  I  wonder  if 
the  present  owner  of  Roydenhurst  is  ever 
likely  to  sell  the  property  ;  it  would  make  a 
material  difference  to  me !  Do  you  think,  Shun2, 
the  heir  is  dead,  I  mean  Richard  Culverton?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  is." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Snuff." 
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"  The  old  fool,  Penhorn,  let  it  out." 

"  No,  did  he  really  ?  Ha  !  Ha  !  A  precious 
slow  fellow  lie  must  be,"  laughed  Mr.  Drum- 
mond. 

"  Well,  but  what  the  deuce  can  it  make 
any  difference  to  you,  Drum,  whether  the 
estate  is  for  sale  or  not  ?  " 

"  Only  a  matter  of  £5,000,"  he  said  coolly, 
with  a  whiff:  from  his  pipe. 

"  Hang  it,  Drum,  what  do  you  mean?" 
asked  his  friend  with  intense  eagerness. 

'•Well,  Shun2,  my  good  fellow,  as  one  good 
turn  deserves  another,  I  tell^you  what,  old 
boy,  if  ever  I  get  anything  by  it,  you  shall 
have  a  slice  ;  but  mind,  my  '  advantage ' 
will  not  be  like  yours,  all  in  the  dark ;  I  shall 
wait  my  time  until  I  see  the  substance 
pretty  well  before  my  eyes  !  Eh,  Shun2  ?" 
then  seeing  his  friend  did  not  like  this  sar- 
castic remark,  he  added,  "  well,  my  good 
fellow,  I  didn't  mean,  you  know,  to  chaff  you 
for  disappointment,  you   mustn't  think  that. 
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Come,  cheer  up,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  my 
secret,  before  you  leave  the  country,  par- 
ticularly as  you  were  the  helping  hand  to  it." 
He  then  communicated  to  him  the  discovery 
he  had  made  of  the  letter,  and  the  bond  to 
Mr.  Catchall  for  £5,000,  to  make  the  title 
deeds  all  right  in  case  of  sale. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shuffles,  "  what's 
the  use  of  a  letter  to  a  man  that's  dead." 

"  No,  that's  not  of  any  use,  but  look  at  the 
bond  !  Don't  you  see,  Snuff.  Now,  suppose 
[  catch  my  old  governor  signing  the  dead 
man's  name,  which  to  sell  the  estate  he  will 
have  to  do,  then,  I  come  down  upon  old  Gov. 
and  shan't  let  him  off,  I  can  tell  you,  till  I 
step  into  his  shoes  and  see  him  clean  out  of 
the  business,  that's  what  I've  an  eye  to,  Shuff , 
and  as  you  have  been  my  helping  hand  to  it, 
why,  I  won't  forget  you,  though  it  may  be  a 
long  way  off  yet." 

"  Ay,  I  wish  you  may  get  it,  Drum,"  replied 
Mr.  Shuffles,  "  but  before  your  '  advantage  ' 
turns  up  we  shall  be  a  long  way  off,  I  suspect." 
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Just  at  this  moment  a  policeman  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  disappeared.  The 
trio  looked  at  each  other  and  rose  from  their 
seats. 

"  I  say,  Shuffles,"  said  Mr.  Drummond  in  a 
low  under  tone,  "  you  had  better  make  off  as 
fast  as  you  can  to  Liverpool,  and  take  the  first 
ship  sailing." 

"  Come  along  Ju,  come  along.  Hang  your 
traps  and  bags,"  muttered  Mr.  Shuffles,  as 
that  lady  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  dear,  wherever  is  my  ridicule  and 
parasol." 

"  Come  along,  can't  yo«C"  he  growled  in 
an  under  tone,  as  they  left  the  tavern,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  first  cab  stand. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 


After  a  successful  and  pleasant  day's  fishing, 
Mr.  Moreton  sat  for  some  hours  in  the  little 
parlour  of  the  Three  Oaks,  reading,  with 
some  interest,  Eichard  Culverton's  journal- 
history.  The  circumstance  of  their  meeting 
was  so  singular,  and  well  he  called  to  his  re- 
membrance the  wretched  look  of  misery  and 
despair  depicted  on  the  young  man's  face ; 
his  shame,  his  self-remorse — all  came  fresh 
before  him  as  he  read  on.  It  was  most  grati- 
fying to  him  to  know  that  the  "  act  of 
humanity  " — as  he  called  what  he  had  done  for 
him — had  not  been  thrown  away,  but  that  it 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  poor  Eichard 
Culverton's  heart,  was  evident  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  journal,  and  by  his  sending  the 
packet  to  his  care,  showing  that  he  could  only 
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think  of  him  as  the  friend  who  had  saved 
him,  and  the  friend  to  trust,  and  the  one  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  earnestly  wishing  to 
give  some  proof  of  that  gratitude  which  was 
ever  flowing  from  his  heart  whenever  he 
thought  of  the  miserable  past,  and  all  he  had 
done  for  him. 

The  evening  brought  Mr.  Moreton  to  the 
Cottage.  The  sisters  were  just  going  to 
that  particularly  sociable,  pleasant,  old- 
fashioned  English  repast,  called  "  Tea," 
when  he  arrived,  and  nothing  could  look 
prettier  or  more  inviting  than  the  little  draw- 
ing-room. It  had  an  air^of  refinement  and 
taste  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice. 
Now,  Mrs.  Tims,  having  heard  of  the  event 
of  a  visitor  being  expected,  had  not  only  put 
on  her  best  black  silk  "  gown  "  and  lace  cap, 
but  had  taken  the  best  china  and  the  best 
silver  teapot  from  their  resting-places,  and 
with  secret  pride  and  delight  produced  many 
relics  of  what  she  termed  "  better  days  ;  "  so 
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that  with  Laura's  vase  of  flowers,  which  she 
had  placed  on  the  tea-table,  and  Laura  her- 
self in  a  high,  white  muslin  dress,  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements  were  perfectly  to  Mrs. 
Tims'  satisfaction,  and  no  one  knew  better 
than  that  worthy  domestic  what  was  in  good 
taste,  having  always  lived  and  mingled  with 
people  of  refined  minds,  and  having  naturally 
a  grateful  and  tender  heart,  she  had  quite  be- 
come, in  ideas,  one  with  her  "  dear  ladies. " 

They  perceived  that  Mr.  Moreton  was  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but 
that  he  was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  or  that 
he  was  shy  and  reserved. 

However,  the  journal  which  he  returned  to 
Jane,  thanking  her  for  having  permitted  him 
to  peruse  it,  afforded  subject  for  conversation. 

There  was  one  point  that  distressed  the 
sisters,  and  they  felt  great  awkwardness 
respecting  it.  This  was  their  brother's  debt 
to  Mr.  Moreton,  and  how  they  should  be  able 
to  repay  him.  To  take  no  notice  of  it  would 
be  impossible.     At  length  Jane  said — 
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"  Mr.  Moreton,  I  see  by  the  journal  that 
you  kindly  lent  my  brother  four  huDdred 
pounds." 

"  I  beg,  Miss  Godfrey,"  he  said,  "  you  will 
not  think  of  that  part  of  the  business." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  "but  we  must 
and  do  think  of  it,  and  we  shall  hope  to  re- 
store it  to  you  "  (how,  she  had  not  the  least 
idea  at  that  moment) . 

"  Indeed,  you  must  remember,  Miss 
Godfrey,  that  I  offered  the  money  to  your 
brother,  and  I  made  my  own  conditions.  To 
help  one  another  in  cases  of  this  sort  is  our 
Christian  privilege."  ^ 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Moreton,  to  put 
it  in  that  way.  Our  brother  appears  to  have 
gained  much,  and  probably  intended  to  refund 
the  money  on  his  arrival  at  Sydney  or  Mel- 
bourne." 

"No  doubt.  I  fear  he  was  killed  on  the 
way.  You  see,  in  all  probability,  he  retained 
the  name  of  Jackson,  so  that,  had  he  placed 
his  money  there,  it  could  not  be  claimed  with- 
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out  difficulty.  It  is  quite  evident,  Miss  God- 
frey, that  he  had  not  divulged  his  own  name 
to  Mr.  Smith,  who  left  the  packet  at  my 
lawyer's." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  possible,"  asked  Jane, 
"  that  he  might  have  sent  the  money  to  Syd- 
ney since  you  enquired  there,  which  you  say 
was  on  your  way  back  to  England  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  said.  "  I  will  write 
to  the  bankers  there  by  the  next  mail." 

"  Thank  you,  we  shall  indeed  be  obliged  to 
you,"  said  Jane. 

" 1  wish,"  said  Laura,  "  that  we  could  dis- 
cover that  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jasper." 

With  such  discussions,  the  evening  passed 
away,  and  Mr.  Moreton  retired  to  his  old 
quarters  at  the  village  inn,  where,  as  he  sat 
alone,  some  very  bright  thought  was  passing 
across  his  mind,  which  made  him  withdraw 
the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  fairly  smile 
with  amusement. 

What  could  his  thoughts  be  ?     Why,  what 
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would  his  uncle  or  Cravenfield  say  if  tbey 
could  have  seen  him  half-an-hour  a^o  sitting 
tete-a-tete  with  two  ladies  !  He,  of  all  men 
in  the  world  ! 

Then  he  began  to  think  over  his  evening. 
It  had  really  been  quite  pleasant — there  was 
something  very  superior  in  those  ladies.  They 
were  far  above  his  general  idea  of  woman- 
kind. He  was  struck  by  their  natural,  un- 
affected manners.  Then  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance which  had  thrown  them  in  his  way 
was  of  a  most  uncommon  and  interesting  char- 
acter. 

He  thought  of  that  lovely  place  Royden- 
hurst,  and  then  of  the  picture  which  brought 
before  him  the  graceful  Laura.  "  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, she  is  very  like  that  lady,  who  may 
have  been  her  mother."  How  sweet  her 
voice  and  manner  when  she  placed  that  shawl 
over  her  sister,  saying,  by  way  of  an  apology, 
"My  sister  is  an  invalid,  Mr.  Moreton." 
He  could  not  help  letting  his  thoughts   run 
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on,  for  it  was  an  event,  and  lie  was  both 
amused  and  pleased. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  sisters  felt  that, 
as  he  had  been  their  dear  brother's  friend, 
they  must  like  him,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
serve and  stiffness  of  manner,  which  they 
attributed  to  shyness,  and  they  wondered  why 
he  should  feel  it  with  ladies. 

"  But  now,"  said  Jane,  "  we  must  think 
how  we  can  get  the  four  hundred  pounds.  I 
fully  intend  to  have  the  gold  dust  and  the 
nuggets  converted  into  money  to  go  towards 
the  debt." 

"  I  think,"  said  Laura,  "that  we  had 
better  consult  the  Rector.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  be  in  his  debt  than  in  Mr.  Moreton's, 
who  is  a  stranger." 

"  Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Hart- 
leigh  for  a  day  or  two.  He  has  his  tithe 
dinner,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend 
to  with  his  agent." 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  think  we  need  be  in  any 
hurry;  besides,  Jane,  it  might  make  Mr. 
Moreton  think  us  proud  and  unmindful  of  his 
kind  way  of  putting  the  debt — indeed,  hardly 
allowing  it  to  be  one,  but,  of  course,  it  is  a 
debt ;  and,  as  Mr.  Moreton  agreed  to  write 
to  Sydney  to  make  inquiries  of  the  bankers 
there,  we  had  better  wait  till  the  answer 
arrives." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  so  too,"  said  Jane,  "  and 
oh,  how  glad  we  shall  be  if  the  money  is 
there." 

About  a  week  afterwards,  the  Rector  came 
to  the  Cottage.  He  said  he<h*ad  been  to  call 
on  the  stranger  at  the  inn,  and  not  finding 
him  in,  had  left  a  note  to  invite  him  to  dine 
on  the  following  day,  and  he  came  to  ask  the 
Miss  Godfreys  to  come  and  spend  the  day  to 
meet  him.  To  this  they  agreed,  and,  as  the 
Rector  was  pressed  for  time,  they  did  not 
detain  him. 

On  their  arrival  at  the   Rectory  next    day, 
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they  found  that  Mr.  Moreton  had  returned 
Mr.  Hartleigh' s  visit,  but  regretted  his  de- 
parture from  Longworth  that  day,  as  it  would 
prevent  him  fromhaving  the  pleasure  of  dining 
at  the  Rectory. 

"Who  is  this  gentleman?"  asked  Mr. 
Hartleigh.     "  What  is  his  profession  ?  " 

"Indeed,"  said  Miss  Godfrey,  "I  don't 
know.  He  appears  to  have  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and  he  was  at  college  with  our  brother, 
and  afterwards  met  with  him  at  Sydney,  as 
you  read  in  the  journal." 

"  Then,  as  he  likes  the  fishing  here,  and  his 
quarters  at  the  Three  Oaks,  I  hope  he  will 
come  again,"  said  the  Rector,  "  for  I  should 
like  to  know  more  of  a  man,  who,  from  your 
brother's  history,  possesses  such  generosity 
of  mind  and  heart." 

All  this  time  the  Rector  was  standing  in 
his  wet  coat,  having  just  come  in  from  a 
parochial  visit. 

Mrs.  Hartleigh,  on  entering  the  room,  im- 
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mediately  attacked  him  for  his  imprudence, 
and  made  him  go  and  change  his  things, 
saying — 

"After  all  my  nursing,  it  will  be  very  pro- 
voking, John,  if  you  take  a  fresh  cold." 

"  There,"  said  he,  when  he  returned,  "  now 
I  am  all  right,  and  thanks  to  my  good  wife 
(tapping  her  affectionately  on  the  shoulder), 
I  have  been  nursed  and  coddled,  through  a 
cold  caught  last  week  at  my  tithe  dinner. 
By-the-by,  a  farmer  there  paid  his  wife  the 
highest  possible  compliment  ever  paid  a  wife ! 
He  was  sitting  near  me,  fffid  told  me  it  was 
his  wedding  day  ;  so,  of  course,  I  proposed 
Mrs.  Bushell's  health.  Then  the  farmer  stood 
up  and  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  us 
for  drinking  his  wife's  health,  adding — 

"  '  All  I  can  say  is,  thirty-three  years  ago, 
this  blessed  day,  I  gie'd  three -pun-ten  for 
her,  and  I  wouldn't  tak'  the  money  now,'  and 
down  he  sat." 

"Well!  that  is  a  compliment,"  said  Mrs. 
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Hartleigh.  "  I  suppose  lie  meant  that  he  had 
paid  that  for  the  license — or  the  expenses  of 
the  fees." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Rector,  "and  he  was  so 
satisfied  with  his  bargain  that  after  thirty- 
three  years  he  would  not  take  the  money 
back." 

One  day,  when  Laura  was  spending  the 
morning  at  the  Rectory,  she  had  been  a  long 
time  poring  over  the  Clergy  List,  which  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  Rector,  who  had  been  watching  her, 
said  playfully — 

"  Why,  Laura,  are  you  looking  for  a  pet 
vicar,  rector,  or  perhaps,  curate,  in  that 
book?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  looking  over  it  to 
see  if  the  name  of  Jasper  is  here — not  that  I 
shall  find  Mrs.  Rebecca  among  the  clergy  I 
But  I  might,  perhaps,  find  some  clue  to  the 
name." 


What  name  did  you  say  ?  " 
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"  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jasper,"  said  Laura.  "  T 
am  so  very  anxious  to  find  her  out,  or  some 
of  the  family  of  the  poor  young  man  who  be- 
came a  partner  with  my  dear  brother,  and 
who  died  in  the  Bush." 

All  at  once  the  Rector  started  up,  saying — 
"  Let  me  see.     Haven't  I  somewhere  or 
other  seen  or  heard  that  name  ?  " 
"Yes  ;  in  my  brother's  manuscript." 
"  No ;  I  don't  mean  there.     It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  till  this  moment,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  can't  recollect  it.     Mary,"  he  said,  as 
Mrs.  Hartleigh  at  this  moment  came  into  the 
room,  "  Mary,  where  have  I  known  or  met  a 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Jasper  ?  " 

"  My  dear  John,  I  am  sure  T  don't  know ; 
some  early  love  of  yours,  I  suppose,"  said 
she,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  nonsense;  no — no — lately." 
"Lately,"  repeated  Mrs.  Hartleigh.  "  Come, 
John,  you've  been  dreaming,  and  we  always 
go  back  to  past  events  in  dreams." 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Here  the  Rector,  who  had  been  pacing  the 
room,  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Dear  me  !  Yes — to  be  sure — I  have  it. 
Why,  the  other  day,  when  I  was  at  Kinch- 
wood,  officiating  for  my  friend  Thompson,  a 
lady  requested  to  see  me,  and  it  was  to  ask 
me  to  sign  a  paper  for  her  to  receive  her  pen- 
sion, and  now  I  remember  that  she  signed 
her  name  Rebecca  Jasper." 

"  Oh,  delightful !  "  said  Laura,  with  anima- 
tion and  joy  sparkling  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  find  her,  and  I 
think  my  brother  says  something  about  his 
friend's  father  being  a  captain  in  the  navy." 

"  "Well,  I  will  write  to  Thompson  at  once 
to  find  her  out,"  said  the  Rector;  but,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  added,  "  it's  too  late  for  to- 
day's post." 

About  a  mile  out  of  the  town  of  Kinch- 
wood,  and  a  little  way  off  the  road,  stood  a 
large,  red  brick  house,  with  a  flight  of  cir- 
cular stone  steps  from  the  road  up  to  a  green 
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door,  which,  when  opened,  led  in  a  straight 
path  to  the  house  door.  The  four  brick  walls 
enclosed  a  small  bit  of  garden. 

A  widow  lady  was  sitting  in  a  lofty  room, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  basket  full  of 
socks  and  stockings,  and  sundry  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  it  was  evidently  a  day  for 
repairing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  family. 

At  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  a 
pretty  girl  of  about  twenty  was  examining  a 
map,  which  lay  open  on  the  table,  while  her 
twin  sisters — her  pupils — were  at  their 
lessons  on  each  side  of  her. 

"  There  is  Australia,  ancf  there  is  Mel- 
bourne," said  she. 

"  And  whereabouts,  Lucy,"  asked  one  of 
the  twins,  "  did  Herbert  live  ?  " 

64 1  don't  exactly  know,  Clara.  His  last 
letter  came  from  Melbourne,  a  long",  lono- 
while  ago  now,"  she  added.    "  Oh,  I  wish  we 


could  hear  from  him  again  J  " 


&' 


"  And  I  wish  he  would   come  back,  and 
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bring  us  some  of  the  beautiful  birds  he  wrote 
about,"  said  Gertrude. 

At  this  moment  a  boy  of  about  thirteen 
came  rushing  into  the  room. 

"  Lucy,  here,  do  be  quick,  and  mend  this, 
look — I  have  torn  my  jacket  awfully." 

"  Charles,"  said  his  mother,  "  how  you  do 
tear  your  clothes  !  Look,  what  a  basket  full 
of  things  I  have  to  mend  for  you  all.  Really 
my  needle  is  for  ever  mending  your  clothes. 
Can't  you  be  a  little  more  careful  ?  " 

"  Don't,  Charles,"  said  his  sisters,  as  he 
began  to  pinch  and  play  roughly  with  them. 

"  Come,  Lucy ;  how  long  you  are !  "  said 
the  impatient  boy,  having  tired  himself  with 
his  ball,  he  had  again  recourse  to  pulling  his 
sisters'  chairs. 

"  Charles,  please  don't,"  said  Lucy.  "  You 
will  really  hurt  them." 

Here  the  noise  attracted  Mrs.  Jasper's  at- 
tention, who,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  said — 

"  Charles,  I  won't  allow  you  to  do  that. 
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How  can  you  be  so  troublesome,  and  tease 
your  sisters  ?  " 

"  Here — it  is  done,"  said  Lucy,  and  off  he 
ran. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  a  cadetship  for  him," 
said  Mrs.  Jasper,  with  a  sigh.  "  The  navy  is 
the  best  school  for  fatherless  boys.  There 
they  must  have  discipline." 

"  Don't  you  think,  mamma,"  said  Lucy, 
"  that  you  could  get  some  one  to  give  you  a 
cadetship?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  fear  that 
all  your  father's  friends  are  gone,  or  retiring 
from  the  Service." 

Mrs.  Jasper  was  an  excellent  person.  She 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  sorrow;  for  since, 
her  husband's  death  she  had  lost  two  children. 
She  would  not  think  that  her  eldest  son, 
Herbert,  was  dead,  bat  fully  believed  that  he 
would  be  heard  of  in  course  of  time. 

But,  as  time  passed  on  without  any  tidings 
of  him,  her  spirits,  naturally  good  and  cheer- 
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ful,  became  uncertain,  and  latterly  she  often 
felt  a  foreboding  of  some  painful  event.  Her 
eldest  daughter,  Lucy,  the  twins,  and  Charles 
were  the  only  ones  now  left  of  her  large 
family. 

She  had  lived  in  that  old,  ugly  red  brick 
house  ever  since  her  husband's  death.  It  was 
sufficiently  near  the  town  for  the  advantage 
of  schools.  She  had  very  scanty  means,  but 
by  good  management  was  able  to  give  her 
children  a  good  education,  and  she  taught 
them  herself  to  be  useful. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Thompson  coming ;  run  and 
open  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Jasper.  "  I  am 
sure  Susan  is  too  busy  to  be  tidy  just  yet." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  hide  her  basket  of 
work,  so  as  to  appear  employed  on  some- 
thing more  refined.  She  considered  such 
practices  bad  examples  for  children.  To  teach 
them  the  beauty  of  truth,  to  read  to  them 
from  good  books,  to  inculcate  such  prin- 
ciples as  sincerity — "  the  very  life  and  soul 
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of  all  religion  " — such  were  the  principles 
which  she  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  her  children. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, had  called  to  communicate  in  the  kindest 
possible  way  the  tidings  of  her  son's  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


"  Poor  Mrs.  Jasper !  "  exclaimed  Laura,  on 
reading  a  letter,  "  bow  much  she  feels  her  son's 
death  !  Do  you  know,  Jane,  I  think  it  would 
he  very  nice  to  invite  her  with  her  daughter 
to  pay  us  a  visit." 

"Why,  Laura,  you  forget,  our  spare  room 
is  not  fitted  up  sufficiently." 

"  No,  but  a  little  more  furniture  and  some 
curtains,  which  we  could  easily  manage  to 
make  ourselves,  would  make  the  room  very 
nice,  and  we  might  send  Tims  into  the  town 
to  get  all  we  require.  It  will  be  so  pleasant 
to  think  our  first  visitor  is  of  our  dear 
brother's  seeking,  because,  but  for  his  friend- 
ship for  young  Jasper,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  these  people." 

"  That  is  true,  Laura ;  and  it  will  be  very 
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gratifying  to  hear  the  letters  from  him,  which 
Mrs.  Jasper  says  she  hopes  some  clay  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  to  us." 

"  Yes,  but  unless  we  make  the  opportunity, 
I  am  sure,"  replied  Laura,  "  there  will  never 
be  one  ;  now  do  let  us  go  up  and  inspect  the 
room." 

The  result  was  that  the  following  day  Mrs. 
Tims  was  sent  by  the  coach  to  the  town,  and 
for  several  days  the  sisters  were  very  busy, 
the  little  room  and  themselves  being  quite 
enveloped  in  white  drapery,  on  which  they 
were  at  work,  and  were  thus  employed  one 
day  when  a  double  knock  at  the  door  startled 
them. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Laura,  "  whoever  the 
visitor  may  be,  for  there  is  one  chair  free  from 
work." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  John  Hartleigh  entered. 

"  I  have  just  run  down  to  pay  my  respects. 
How  are  you,  ladies  ?  How  industrious  you 
are,  Miss  Laura." 
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"  When  did  you  arrive  ?  "   she  asked. 

"  Yesterday,  and  Fanny  and  Mary  are  at 
the  Rectory." 

"  And  we  are  preparing  our  spare  room 
for  visitors,  too,"  said  Jane,  "  at  least,  we 
hope  so." 

"  I  wish,  Miss  Laura,  that  I  could  help  you 
in  that  very  intricate  piece  of  work,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  so  you  can ;  please  to  take  the 
other  two  ends,  and  help  me  to  fold  this  up  ;. 
and  now,  Jane,  I  have  finished  my  curtain." 

"  Has  your  Aunt  Eleanor  returned  ?  she 
went  to  visit  some  friends  last  week." 

"  She  is  expected  to-morrow,  trumpet  and 
all,"  he  replied. 

"  I  think  she  is  quite  delightful,"  said 
Laura,  "  she  is  so  gay  and  cheerful." 

Here  Mrs.  Tims  entered  to  fetch  some  of 
the  drapery,  and  dropping  a  curtsey  to  the 
visitor,  said — 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  time  is  so  precious ;  I 
thought  to  help  the  ladies  a  bit." 
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"  Yes,  I  see,  Mrs.  Tims,  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  me." 

"  ~No,  sir  ;  you  knows  what  I  means ;  Miss 
Laura  knows." 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  making  your  ladies 
very  idle,  Mrs.  Tims ;  but  I  assure  you,  I 
have  been  folding  yards  and  yards  of  muslin 
in  a  proper  tradesmanlike  fashion — there," 
placing  some  in  her  hands,  "  is  not  that  well 
put  out  of  hand  ?  " 

"  Yery,  sir,  thank  you,"  and  so  laden,  she 
left  the  room,  saying  to  herself,  'jjle's  a  nice 
young  man,  as  gay  as  Master  Richard  used 
to  be  with  his  old  Tims." 

Mr.  John  Hartleigh's  natural  gaiety  of 
temper,  and  gentleman-like  manners,  made 
him  a  universal  favourite. 

The  answer  at  last  arrived  from  Mrs. 
Jasper,  declining  the  invitation  for  herself, 
not  liking  to  leave  her  younger  children,  but 
accepting  it  for  her  daughter  Lucy,  and 
arranging  she  should  arrive  on  the  following 
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Tuesday.  In  the  meantime,  how  busy  Mrs. 
Tims  was ;  the  expectation  of  a  visitor  was 
an  event  which  threw  her  into  quite  a  state 
of  excitement,  thinking  of  everything  that 
would  do  honour  to  her  dear  ladies'  hospita- 
lity, and  when  the  little  room  was  completed, 
it  really  did  look  very  pretty,  with  drapery 
as  white  as  snow,  and  muslin  curtains  lined 
with  pink. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  to  the  sisters 
when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  garden  gate, 
and  a  lady  got  out.  They  advanced  to 
meet  her  to  welcome  her  arrival.  They  found 
their  visitor  was  a  pretty,  fair  girl,  slight, 
but  not  tall,  with  soft  blue  eyes.  She  was 
rather  shy,  finding  herself  with  strangers, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  of  leaving 
home  ;  but  her  mother  was  so  much  pleased 
with  Miss  Godfrey's  letter,  that  she  felt  no 
fear  in  trusting  her  dear  girl  with  her ;  she 
thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Lucy 
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to  see  a  little  of  society  in  a  quiet  way. 
Her  gentle  pleasing  manners  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  her  new  friends — the  all  absorb- 
ing subject  of  interest,  their  brothers'  friend- 
ship and  life  in  the  Bush,  drew  them  closer 
together. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  young 
people  at  the  Rectory,  with  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  Laura  and  her  new  friend,  and 
many  pleasant  evenings  were  spent  there. 

"Well,  John,"  said  his  Aunt  Eleanor,  "  I 
think  you  flirted  a  great  deal  with^iiss  Jasper 
last  night.  I  saw  you  ! "  Out  came  her 
trumpet. 

"  Aunt  Eleanor,  I  assure  you  I  am  a 
steady  old  bachelor,  I  never  flirt." 

"  Oh,  John,"  exclaimed  his  sisters,  then 
one  of  them  taking  up  the  trumpet,  said — 
"  don't  believe  him,  Aunt  Eleanor,  he  likes 
to  have  half  a  dozen  favourites." 

"  And  I  dare  say,  my   dear,"  she  replied, 
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"lie  makes  each  in  turn  believe  herself  the 
favoured  one  ?  " 

"You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that,  Aunt 
Eleanor;  he  is  very  fickle." 

"  Sisters  are  always  watching  their  brothers 
suspiciously,"  said  John,  not  altogether 
pleased,  but  instantly  recovering  himself, 
said,  good-humouredly,  "  I  am  going  to  give 
up  balls  and  dancing." 

"  And  become  very  studious,  I  suppose?" 
said  one. 

"  That  of  course,"  he  answered. 

"  Ah  !  I  expect  John,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor, 
"  the  very  first  ball  or  dance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Longworth  will  bring  you  down, 
in  spite  of  your  resolutions." 

He  gave  a  look  of  merriment  at  his  aunt, 
and  taking  her  trumpet,  said  in  it — 

"  'Tis  hard  I  cannot  venture  out, 
Or  go  to  anybody's  route, 
And  with  a  pretty  girl  to  flirt, 
For  there  I  really  am  expert ; 
Arid  'tis  an  art  to  keep  within 
The  limits  of  being  taken  in, 
For  very  often  have  I  thought, 
Dear  me  !  perhaps  she  thinks  I'm  caught.' 
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Aunt  Eleanor  laughed  very  heartily,  ex- 
claiming— "  Very  good,  very  good,  John ;  I 
didn't  mean  really  to  tease  you,"  on  which 
he  continued — 

"  But  now,  alas!  my  heart  within 
Is  worn  to  something  very  thin, 
And  like  a  little  nutmeg-grater, 
Is  quite  become  a  perforator. 
Till  love,  that  spicy  little  ball, 
Is  worn  to  almost  none  at  all ; 
And  of  the  scrapings  'tis  in  vain, 
To  try  to  make  a  lump  again, 
Therefore  you  must  let  me  scatter, 
These  little  bits  of  harmless  matter." 

"  Capital,"  said  his  aunt.  "  I  didn't  know 
you  were — " 

"  So  clever !  "  shouted  he,  through  the 
trumpet. 

"  Well,  well,  that,  too,  of  course  !  I  didn't 
know  you  were  such  a  quiz  !  I  believe  now 
you  meant  that  for  the  elderly  bachelor  who 
took  possession  of  Miss  Laura,  and  by  all  I 
could  understand  from  his  gestures,  was 
repeating  poetry  to  her.  He  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  with  all  the  young  ladies,  which 
accounts    for    his     'perforated    heart.'     He 
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danced  away  like  a  young  man,  and  I  am 
sure  he  must  be  sixty  !  " 

"  What  are  you  all  so  merry  about  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Hartleigh,  as  she  came  up  to  the  group, 
who  were  seated  in  the  window. 

"We  are  all  up  to  nonsense  point,  aunt," 
said  one  of  the  party. 

"  I  am  trying  to  convince  Aunt  Eleanor 
that  I  am  a  confirmed  steady  old  bachelor," 
said  her  nephew. 

"He  looks  very  like  one,  doesn't  he?" 
said  his  aunt,  "  with  all  these  Oxford  pro- 
prieties in  dress  about  him  !  and  his  love  for 
balls  and  dancing." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Mary,  I  am  going  to  give  up 
all  that — no  more  balls  for  me." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  replied  his  aunt.  "  How 
long  will  this  resolution  last,  I  wonder  ?" 

The  next  morning,  as  the  party  were 
sitting  at  breakfast,  a  note  was  handed  to 
Mrs.  Hartleigh. 

"  Where  does  that  come  from  ?  "  asked  the 
Rector,  watching  his  wife  reading  it. 
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"From  Mrs.  Ford — an  invitation  to  a 
dance."  k 

The  young  ladies  showed  great  delight 
at  this,  and  eagerly  talked  of  it.  Aunt 
Eleanor's  expressive  grey  eyes  wandered  from 
face  to  face.  She  watched  them  for  some 
time ;  then  taking  ont  her  trumpet,  addressed 
F  anny — 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear,  that  you  are  all 
laughing  about  ?" 

"  We  are  wondering  how  John  will  get 
over  his  resolution  of  yesterday — to  give  up 
dancing,  when  he  hears  of  this  invitation." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  teaze  him  any 
more." 

"  Indeed  !  Aunt  Eleanor,  we  all  intend  to 
suppose  that  he  will  refuse  it." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,  girls.  I  declare  I  think 
you  are  too  hard  on  poor  John.  Of  course 
he  will  go." 

"Hush  !  here  he  is  coming,"  and  signs  to 
Aunt  Eleanor  were  made  to  that  effect. 

voi .  II.  t 
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"  What's  the  row  ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
shut  the  door,  standing  with  his  back  against 
it,  looking  at  the  smiling  faces  round  the 
table,  and  going  up  to  Aunt  Eleanor,  shouted, 
without  the  aid  of  her  trumpet,  "  Good 
morning ;  what  is  the  joke  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  John,  I  said  you  would  go," 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Go — go — where  ?  "  he  asked,  with  eager- 
ness. 

"  Oh,  aunt,  you  have  spoiled  it  all,"  said 
one  or  two  voices. 

"  Spoilt  what  ?  "  asked  John.  "  Come, 
there  is  some  plotting  now ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Well,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh,  trying 
to  look  grave,  "  I  am  extremely  anxious  that 
you  should  resume  your  studies  at  Oxford, 
and  it  gave  me,  therefore,  great  pleasure  to 
hear  yesterday  that  you  had  determined  to 
give  up  balls  and  dancing  for  that  purpose. 
What  day  do  you  go  back  ?  " 

"  Why,  Aunt  Mary !    I  don't  understand 
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you.  None  of  the  fellows  are  going  up  yet. 
The  term  does  not  begin  for  another  fort- 
night ;  you  all  seem  to  want  to  get  rid  of  me 
very  suddenly.  Aunt  Eleanor,  what  is  it  all 
about  ?  "  he  shouted  again  to  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,  John,  I  hope  you  will  go, 
and  have  a  pleasant  partner,  and  with  the 
pretty  girl  to  flirt,"  and  she  looked  drolly  at 
him. 

"Why,  what's  in  the  wind  now?  Can't 
you  out  with  it,  girls  ?  "  addressing  his  sisters. 
"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

"  At  you,  John.  Of  course  you  won't  join 
the  party." 

"  Where  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Well,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh,  looking 
at  a  note  in  her  hand,  "  here  is  an  invitation 
to  a  little  dance  at  the  Ford's." 

"  A  dance  !  "  exclaimed  John.  "  0,  de- 
lightful !  Aunt,  of  course  all  will  go,"  and 
"  as  many  young  people  as  Mrs.  Hartleigh 
can  bring,"  he  read  aloud,   and  off  he  went 
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spinning  round  the  room,   when,  hearing  his. 
sister  say — 

"  I  am  sure  she  won't  go," 

He  came  to  a  sudden  stand,  exclaiming — 

«  Who  ?  " 

"  Laura." 

"  Nonsense,  Fanny  ;  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  that  is  her  sisters  birthday,  and 
she  asked  us  to  tea." 

"  Oh,  that  is  absurd ;  as  if  we  could  not 
go  there  any  other  day  just  as  well." 

"  I  know  that  Laura  never  likes  leaving  her 
sister  on  her  birthday,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh. 

"  Oh,  when  she  hears  it  is  for  a  dance, 
depend  upon  it,  she  will  break  her  rule  this 
time.  A  dance  is  such  a  rare  occurrence 
now  in  this  neighbourhood.  Do,  aunt,  try 
and  persuade  them  to  go." 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Godfrey  will  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Hartleigh. 

"  I  mean  Laura  and  her  friend.  Shall  I 
go  down  now  to  ask  her  ?  "  said  her  nephew. 
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"No,  John,  I  expect  them  to  come  here 
this  afternoon." 

"  Well,  I  shall  think  it  very  dull  and 
nonsensical  of  her,  if  she  lets  this  birth- 
day keep  her  away,  for  I  know  she  enjoys  a 
dance." 

"lam  sure,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Hartleigh, 
"  Laura  will  never  let  any  pleasure  to  herself 
interfere  with  her  sister's.  But  here  she  is  !  " 
and  immediately  she  was  beset  by  entreaties. 
"  It  will  be  such  a  delightful  dance  !  Say 
yes,  Laura." 

"  Indeed  I  could  not  leave  Jane  alone  on 
her  birthday ;  we  always  keep  it  in  a  small 
way  together.  Please,  not  any  of  you  tell 
her,  for  I  know  she  will  wish  me  to  go." 

"What  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  John,  walking 
off  quite  angrily. 

"  Well,  dear  Laura,  do  as  you  please,  but 
you  would  like  Miss  Jasper  to  go  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Hartleigh. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  you  will  kindly  take  her," 
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and  she  ran  up  to  Lucy  to  tell  her  she  was 
not  to  say  no. 

So  it  was  settled,  and  although  Jane  tried 
to  persuade  her  sister  to  go  also,  she  would 
not  hear  of  it,  but  proposed  that  Aunt 
Eleanor  should  spend  the  evening  with  them. 

The  morning  after  the  dance,  when  Laura 
went  up  to  the  Eectory,  she  was  attacked  by 
all  the  young  people  for  her  "  foolish  non- 
sense," and  they  told  her  she  had  lost  a  most 
delightful  evening ! 

"  And  I  had  a  very  pleasant  one  at  home," 
she  said.  "  See  how  tired  you  all  look,  while 
I  am  so  fresh,  and  up  to  a  long  walk.  But 
I  am  glad  you  all  enjoyed  the  dance  so 
much." 

When  Lucy  returned  to  the  Cottage,  Miss 
Godfrey  asked  her  who  she  danced  with,  and 
if  she  had  many  partners. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  simply  and  artlessly, 
"I  danced  with  Mr.  John  Hartleigh ;  he 
danced  very  often  with  me,  for,  of  course,  I 
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did  not  know  any  one  else  there,  and  I  think 
he  saw  that,  and  it  made  him  ask  me  often — 
I  thought  it  so  kind  of  him.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  was  at  so  large  a  dance  before — never  at 
so  nice  a  one." 

"  I'm  glad  you  enjoyed  it,"  said  Jane,  "  and 
that  it  took  place  during  your  visit — which  I 
am  sorry  to  think  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Do 
you  think  your  mamma  could  spare  you  any 
longer?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  ask  to  stay,  because  poor  mamma 
is  obliged  to  have  Miss  Simpson  over  from 
the  town  to  teach  my  sisters,  and  that  is  ex- 
pensive. I  teach  them,  but  I  am  afraid,  with 
Charles  at  home,  too,  she  finds  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  manage  him  without  me.  We  wish 
so  much  that  some  of  my  dear  father's  naval 
friends  would  give  him  a  cadetship,  for  he 
wishes  to  go  to  sea." 

"  Has  your  mamma  asked  any  one  ?  "  en- 
quired Laura. 
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"No;  slie  finds  that  those  she  knew 
formerly  have  either  left  the  Service — or 
died." 

A  few  days  after  the  dance  the  coach 
came  to  take  Miss  Jasper  to  the  station. 

Mrs.  Tims  went  to  see  theyonng  lady  start 
for  her  journey.  On  her  return,  she  said  Mr. 
John  Hartleigh  was  there  with  such  a  beautiful 
nosegay  of  flowers,  and  newspapers,  for  Miss 
Jasper. 

When  Laura  came  in  from  her  walk  that 
afternoon,  her  sister  told  her  that  she  had 
been  entertaining  a  visitor. 

"  Oh,  have  you  !     Who  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Moreton." 

"  Mr.  Moreton  !  "  exclaimed  Laura.  "  Has 
he  come  to  fish  again  ?  Oh,  but  did  you  ask 
him,  Jaue,  if  he  had  any  Naval  friends  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  quite  forgot  it.  Besides,  perhaps 
it  is  as  well ;  he  might  think  I  was  taking  a 
liberty." 

"  Why  !  was  he,  then,  as  silent  and  reserved 
as  usual  ?  "  asked  Laura. 
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"  No  ;  lie  was  very  pleasant — he  talked  a 
great  deal  more ;  but  you  will  meet  him  to- 
morrow, for  he  is  going  to  dine  at  the 
Rectory,  and  Mrs.  Hartleigh  has  written 
this  note  to  ask  us  to  go  there,  but  I  have 
refused." 

"  Oh,  why  ?     Do  come,"  said  Laura. 

"  No ;  I  am  afraid  of  the  night  air.  Be- 
sides," she  added,  "  I  don't  like  taking  out 
the  Rector's  carriage  at  night.  You  can  walk 
with  Tims,  as  usual,  but  if  I  go,  it  gives  ad- 
ditional trouble." 

"  I  am  sure  they  never  think  anything  a 
trouble  to  get  you  there,  Jane." 

"I  do  not  mean,"  she  replied,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hartleigh,  but  the  servants;  and  really  I  do 
not  think  it  is  safe  to  venture,  after  my  cold. 
You  are  to  go  early,  for  it  is  not  to  be  a 
party,  so  your  black  silk  dress  will  look  very 
nice." 

So  Laura  went  alone,  and,  while  waiting 
for  the  guest  to  arrive,  Mr.  John  Hartleigh 
asked  her  to  sing  a  duet  with  him ;  but  be- 
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fore  they  had  finished  it,  Mr.  Moreton  was 
announced,  and  shortly  after  they  all  repaired 
to  the  dining-room. 

Laura  noticed  how  much  more  easy  Mr. 
Moreton  appeared  to  find  conversing  with 
gentlemen — he  really  kept  up  quite  a  flow  of 
conversation  with  them — though  he  did  not 
put  himself  forward ;  but  when  drawn  out, 
how  much  he  had  to  say  on  every  subject. 

She  was  highly  interested  in  some  account 
he  was  giving  of  New  Zealand. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Rector 
asked  Laura  to  sing  "  The  Brook,"  and  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Moreton,  he  said — 

"You,  as  a  fisherman,  will,  I  am  sure,  ap- 
preciate that  song." 

And  he  did,  for  when  Laura  had  finished  it 
he  looked  at  the  words. 

"  By  Tennyson,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  and  the  music  suits  them,  I  think," 
said  Laura. 

"  I  have  never  heard  the  song  before  ;  may 
I  ask  you  to  sing  it  again  ?  "  he  said. 
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She  readily  sat  down  and  sang  it  again, 
when  the  "Rector  added — 

"  I  thought  you  would,  Mr.  Moreton,  like 
'  The  Brook.'  " 

Then  Mrs.  Hartleigh  called  for  the  duet 
which  her  nephew  and  Laura  began  to  sing 
before  dinner,  and  so  the  evening  passed  on 
very  pleasantly. 

"When  the  butler  came  to  say  Mrs.  Tims  had 
come  for  Miss  Godfrey,  Mr.  Moreton  rose  to 
leave  also,  saying  he  would  see  her  home  if 
she  was  going  to  walk. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  walks,"  said  the  Rector. 
"  Miss  Laura  makes  nothing  of  the  road  here. 
The  only  way  to  enjoy  the  country  is  not  to 
mind  wind  or  weather,  or  a  little  mud 
either.'' 

Laura  came  in  equipped  for  the  walk ;  Mrs. 
Hartleigh  pinning  her  shawl  more  closely 
over  her  chest,  kissed  her,  and  they  took 
leave. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  with  a  bright 
moon.    As  soon  as  they  got  into  the  road  Mr.. 
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Moreton  offered  his  arm.  He  could  not  re- 
collect ever  having  had  a  lady's  arm  within 
his  before  !  How  light  it  lay  !  For  some  time 
it  was  a  methodical  walk — neither  spoke ;  at 
last — 

"  Do  yon  ride,  Miss  Godfrey  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  Since  I  was  a  child  I 
have  had  no  opportunity ;  but  I  remember 
how  much  I  enjoyed  it  then,  ib  is  a  delightful 
exercise." 

"  Yes,"  he  added,  "  and  a  lady  looks  well 
on  horseback — that  is,  if  she  is  not  afraid." 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  if  he  knows  any  one  in 
the  Navy,"  she  thought,  and  at  last  put  the 
question  to  him. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  very  great  friend  in  the 
Navy — Captain  Cravenfield — but  he  is  not  on 
Service  now." 

"  Have  you  many  acquaintances  in  the 
Navy,  Miss  Godfrey  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  wish  we  had,  for  we  want  to 
get  a  cadetship  for  a  young  boy." 
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Here  they  reached  the  Cottage  gate.  Mrs. 
Tims  opened  it,  and  Mr.  Moreton  took  leave, 
feeling  sorry  to  lose  even  the  slight  weight  of 
that  arm  on  his.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  that  "  Brook,"  and  then  all  at  once 
occurred  to  him  that  his  friend  Cravenfield 
might  be  able  to  help  about  a  cadetship, 
and  he  wrote  to  him  that  very  night  on  the 
subject. 

"  Oh,  Jane !  I  have  had  such  a  pleasant 
evening,"  Laura  exclaimed,  on  her  return 
home.  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Moreton  was 
quite  talkative  to  the  gentlemen,  and  he  was 
not  so  stiff  and  stately  to-night,  and  I  have 
made  such  a  discovery — he  has  a  friend  who 
is  in  the  Navy — a  Captain ;  but  it  was  so 
provoking,  Tims  opened  the  gate  just  as  I 
was  going  to  ask  him  if  he  would  write  to  his 
friend  for  young  Jasper  !  " 

"  Well,  Laura,  what  did  you  sing  ?  " 

"  <  The  Brook.5  Mr.  Hartleigh  asked  for 
it,  because,    he    said,    Mr.  Moreton   was  a 
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fisherman,    and  would   like  it;    but  I  must 
not  forget  the  Rector's  message — 

"  If  fine  to-morrow  he  will  call  for  us  to 
drive  to — I  forget  the  name  of  the  place.  He 
is  going  to  officiate  for  a  friend,  and  Mrs. 
Hartleigh  is  not  able  to  go,  but  she  says  she 
hopes  we  will." 
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